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— Portrait of the Week— 


MR. CARRON AND MR. COUSINS, and Mr. Kasavubu 
and Mr. Lumumba, continued to show marked 
disagreement with each other, respectively. The 
Trades Union Congress declared that it both 
would, and would not, tolerate a defence policy 
based on the hydrogen bomb, and for good 
measure decided that although shop stewards were 
an admirable body of men who never acted irre- 
sponsibly by starting unofficial strikes, irrespon- 
sible shop stewards who started unofficial strikes 
should be firmly dealt with. At the beginning of 
the Congress it was announced that membership 
had declined, and some citizens expressed less 
surprise than others. Meanwhile, Mr. Kasavubu 
and Mr. Lumumba dismissed each other from 
their posts as President and Prime Minister of 
the Congo, each appealing to the Congo’s Basic 
Law. This document shows clearly that President 
Kasavubu had right on his side, but events sug- 
gested that Mr. Lumumba seemed to have might 
on his. 

* 
THE UNITED STATES VERSION of Burgess and 
Maclean—an act billed as Mitchell and Martin— 
gave a one-night stand in Moscow, and made it 
clear that a number of funny things had hap- 
pened to them on the way to the theatre. They 
expressed themselves shocked that the United 
States Security Agency broke other people’s 
codes, and pained at the way in which the United 
States Government restrained freedom of expres- 
sion, suppressed information, made untrue state- 
ments about their actions, worked to undermine 
hostile governments, and discriminated against 
people who did not believe in God. They hoped 
their friends and relatives would visit them in 
Russia. 

* 
THE OLYMPIC. GAMES (if, as Beachcomber re- 
marked, one can use the word games to describe 
matters so serious) continued to produce records 
in international hatreds, xenophobia, bad temper, 
self-exculpation, slander, accusations of bad faith 
and, more rarely, athletics: Meanwhile, the Chief 
Constable of Glasgow, after close consultation 
with the magistrates of that city; drew up. elab- 
orate plans, involving the use of anything up to 
500 policemen, to avoid large-scale bloodshed at 
the Rangers-Celtic football match. 

* 
TWELVE CANDIDATES were nominated for the 
Labour candidacy at Ebbw Vale. among whom 
was Mr. Michael Foot. Local sentiment divided 


between those who wanted a rebel. those who |. 


wanted a Welshman, and those who’ wanted a 
miner. Mr. Gaitskell watched the horse-trading 
with interest. 


THE UNOFFICIAL STRIKE of merchant’ seamen 
dragged on. crumbling away slowly around the 
edges. Peace moves were made when the National 
Union of Seamen finally decided that they would 
meet the representatives of the strikers. At the 
same time the strike of maintenance men on 
Underground escalators was settled and the strike 
at the Automobile Association was not. 
* 
MORE TOP PEOPLE, mainly Communists, announced 
that they would lead their countries’ delegations 
to the United Nations General Assembly : among 
those booked in addition to Mr. Khrushchev are 
now Mr. Kadar of Hungary, Mr. Gomulka of 
Poland, ahd a man whose name nobody could 
remember from Czechoslovakia. President Eisen- 
hower hoped to avoid an urgent engagement 
elsewhere at the time the Assembly was due to 
meet, though Mr. Macmillan was still thought to 
be willing to go if he could be assured of some 
sensible private talk from Mr. Khrushchev. 
* 

GENERAL DE GAULLE gave a press conference in 
which he called for closer political integration of 
Western Europe, but rejected any plans for the 
further co-ordination of Western defence efforts. 
There was no truth in the rumour that he was to 





be invited to address the Trades Union Congress. 
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STRIKE NOW 


ost of the attention turned to the Trades 

Union Congress at Douglas. has been 
focused on the defence debate, where Buridan’s 
ass ate both bundles of hay and still starved. But 
in the excitement and derision it may have 
escaped notice that the delegates have also been 
pretending to settle other problems, some of 
which may be of equal or even greater signifi- 
cance. In particular, a close study of Tuesday's 
debate on strikes and shop stewards will not even 
provide a horse laugh*for the most cynical. For 
we should always remember that it does not 
matter a tinker’s cuss what the FUC thinks about 
defence. Indeed it matters scareely more what the 
Labour -Party thinks about it either, since the 
Conservative Party provides the Government, 
and therefore the country’s defence policy (such 
as it is), and it will continue to do so into the 
foreseeable future. But what the TUC thinks, and 
more particularly what it does, about strikes 
matters to us all. And the only conclusion to be 
drawn from Tuesday’s discussion on the subject 
is that the TUC thinks about them as little as 
possible and intends to do even less. 

The TUC investigation of unofficial strikes was 
undertaken, after all, for two reasons. Because 
the Striker was rapidly taking the place of the 
Capitalist as the enemy of stability and prosperity 
even to a working-class public opinion. And— 
secondarily—because of the effect strikes were 
having on large sections of industry. Yet even in 
the actual-report of the group entrusted by the 
TUC with the inquiry, there was a sadly myopic 
inability to see the extent to which unofficial 
strikes (and also, in many cases, official ones) have 
already damaged the trade union movement and 
undermined its repute. There were plenty of 
scapegoats. The press was blamed; employers 
were blamed; public opinion was blamed; and 
then, almost as an afterthought, some of those 
who sometimes instigate some unofficial strikes 
were also blamed. 

At Douglas the debate was even more woollily 
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IN THE WEST 


insulated from reality than was the report. 
Wearily (to the other delegates and the outside 
world, that is; there is no authentic record of a 
trade union speaker ever boring himself) the 
charges against employers and newspapers were 
listed over and over again. Brazenly, the Com- 
munist spokesmen paid tribute to their continu- 


-ous campaign of subversion and disruption. 


Timidly, one or two of the more sensible union 
leaders hinted that a tiny minority of shop 
stewards and union militants had overreached 
themselves in their zeal. But at no time was there 
any realisation that the trade union movement in 
this country is suffering from a sickness which 
is fundamental, chronic and possibly fatal. 
The sources of infection are numerous: the 
activities of the Communists, intent only on 
sabotaging the economy to the greatest possible 
extent; the rigid Depression-bred conservatism of 
mind characteristic of many of the older genera- ° 
tion of unionists; the framework of concession 
built up over the war and post-war years, every 
scrap of which is still being insisted on despite 
the disappearance of the conditions which made 
it necessary.’ But the disease itself is simple and 
recognisable. Hf those who direct the trade union 
movement were sufficiently resolute, it still is 
even curable. The bad health of the movemeni is 
caused by the breakdown of discipline. 
Unofficial strikes begin because of the refusal 
of those running them, and participating in them, 
to honour agreements entered into on their 
behalf. They, continue because there is no way 
of compelling the strikers to honour these agree- 
ments. When ‘the TUC learns that exhortation 
is useless perhaps it will start to devise some 
machinery which will enable unofficial strikers 
and others who bring the movement into dis- 
repute'to be brought firmly into line. At the 
same time it could do something about the 
usurpation of the authority of. properly elected 
officials by shop stewards and other unofficial 
or semi-official power-seekers. The TUC may 
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even recognise that one of the reasons for the 
spreading indiscipline is the growing remoteness, 
and insensitiveness, and even debility of too many 
of the union leaders themselves. Until the Con- 
’ gress leaders recognise these facts, and until they 
decide to take'some action about them, their 
annual debates will continue to be a waste of 
time. And the public respect for the trade unions 
will continue to diminish 


Silly With Hatred 


S the situation in the Congo grew hourly 
more bloody and confused, the sole ray of 
light—dim enough, to be sure—came from the 
possibility that President Kasavubu might be able 
to make his dismissal of Mr. Lumumba stick. 
This tragic comedian, who has long since become, 
like Mr. E.. M. Forster’s Mahmoud Ali, ‘quite 
silly and useless with hatred,’ has seemed deter- 
mined to destroy not only the Congo’s precarious 
and hollow independence but all possibility of 
its ever becoming a viable State. Out of office, 
there is just a chance that he could be prevented 
from pulling the temple down on his and his 
unhappy compatriots’ heads. It is possible that 
he may invite, or provoke, some spectacular 
Russian intervention, but so far, at any rate, Mr. 
Khrushchev (whose hands are mercifully full 
elsewhere at present) has shown no sign of 
supplying anything but aeroplanes and hot air. 
But what now? President Kasavubu, in his 
decree dismissing Mr. Lumumba, called for the 
United Nations to take over the Congo until it 
can run its own affairs. (If the Belgian Govern- 
ment had not displayed such a combination of 
cowardice and callousness, that is precisely what 
it could and should have been doing at this very 
moment.) The United Nations, it is true, has no 
machinery for running a country—the Trustee- 
ship concept is a very different affair—and at the 
moment seems (because of the impossible condi- 
tions that hedge its forces around) to be making 
quite a messy enough job of simply preventing 
the Congolese from killing each other. Never- 
theless, if Mr. Lumumba can only be suppressed, 
the job has got to be attempted. In effect, the 


THE 


Congo must become the United Nation’s first 
colony. The stage must be set in the General 
Assembly, for it is too much to hope that the 
Russians will not veto anything which decreases 
their opportunities for the fomenting of murder 
and chaos in Africa, and the precise form which 
the colonisation will take cannot be clear at this 
stage. (The Afro-Asian group could and should 
play a large part in its formulation.) But the 
alternative is total collapse in the Congo—by 
which time Mr. Khrushchev’s hands may not be 
too full for him to move in, no doubt under the 
pretext of restoring the law and order which the 
United Nations seems unable to provide. 

It may even be, in the long run, that good will 
come out of the Congo tragedy. If the United 
Nations experiment were to be made, it could 
be a shining example of disinterested imperialism. 
Education, industrialisation, the development of 
sophisticated political institutions—all the things 
that the Congo needs so desperately—could be 
supplied, for the first time in history, by rulers 
expecting no return. The success of such an 
experiment would afford not only an example to 
those nations still approaching independence (and 
those which have yet to start out on the road) 
and those from whom the independence will be 
gained, but to all those who have doubted 
whether the United Nations can ever achieve 
anything practical. It is a tiny chance, surrounded 
by problems of almost unimaginable complexity. 
But it ought to be taken. 


The Village Will Be Dirty 


HAT exactly is President de Gaulle up to? 

His meaningless pronouncements on 
Algeria (still with the ominous third-person 
references to himself) at his press conference on 
Monday can perhaps be regarded, stretching a 
point, as’ no more than — window-dressing, 
embarked upon in the search for more time. 
When he said, ‘People sometimes say de Gaulle 
can solve the Algerian problem, and if he does 
not do it, no one will do it. In that case, kindly 
leave me to do it,’ he hardly strengthened the 
widely-held belief in the logical nature of the 





‘Actually I'm a member of the AEU.’ 
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French mind, let alone President de Gaulle’s 
reputation. 

But it was when he came to speak of European 
and other international problems (not that 
Algeria is a private French concern now) that 
the President said the strangest and most dis- 
turbing things. If, as he claims, it is essential 
that Europe be unified, how does he imagine the 
flushed and fanatic brand of exaggerated nation- 
alism that he is peddling will help? That the 
dangers of armed conflict between East and West 
have shifted from their exclusively European 
basis cannot be denied, and the changes in NATO 
that the new situation demands have been 
advocated by others, too. But how does President 
de Gaulle reconcile his suggestion that thetfe 
should be more and closer consultations between 
the major Western powers with his insistence 
which he has already carried to absurd and 
dangerous practical lengths—that defence is a 
national matter, and that an integrated Western 
defence policy is both undesirable and impractic¢- 
able? ‘If each man sweeps before his door, the 
village will be clean.” The proverb was never true, 
and is now full of hideous danger. For Folie de 
grandeur is an insidious and dangerous malady, 
and it is no better when the grandeur is not that 
of an individual on his own behalf, but that of 
the nation he leads. 


Box-and-Cox Office 


HERE has long been a widespread belief that 
E Ss men who run the box office at the Royal 
Opera House were frightened by an opera-singer 
when they were young, and firm support for this 
theory has recently come to hand. For a long 
time, the possibility of introducing something 
like the old subscription system for seats has been 
canvassed; clearly it was undesirable to return to 
the bad old days when the opera virtually existed 
for the subscribers, but some form of concession 
to regular opera-goers could well have been 
introduced long ago. Most continental opera- 
houses have abonnements or other season tickets 
which either reduce the price to the subscriber, 
or guarantee him booking priority, or both. 

The news that the Royal Opera House has at 
last taken the plunge is welcome. Closer examina- 
tion of the plunge they have taken, however, 
shows it to be so inept that the management 
would do well to think it out afresh. 

Books of ten vouchers are to be sold at the 
price of nine tickets. Of these vouchers seven 
will be for ‘A’ performances and three for ‘B’ 
performances, but a study of the programme dis- 
closes no intrinsic difference between the even- 
ings so marked and leads to a strong suspicion 
that this provision has been introduced for house- 
filling purposes only—in other words the con- 
venience of the management not of the patrons. 

Worse, however, is the provision that all the 
vouchers must be used within twelve weeks. 
Allowing for ballet performances and gala nights, 
which are not included in the scheme, this means 
that a patron would have to go to the opera 
once a week for nearly three months to profit 
from this subscription. How many do? 

For not only are the vouchers not cashable 
or exchangeable once their twelve-week life has 
expired; it is impossible to extend their use into 
a later booking period. And, worst and silliest 
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of all, only one ticket for any one performance 
may be bought with one book of vouchers. In 
other words, Mr. Smith must go on one night and 
his wife on another. 

It is a pity that at a time when there is so 
much to praise in the performances at the Royal 
Opera (some of us remember the terrible days 
immediately after the war) this sort of niggling 
incompetence should stand between opera-goers 


De Gaulle on 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


N his Monday press conference President de 

Gaulle prepared for a siege. Everyone had 
speculated on the bold offensive by which he 
would seek to recover the diplomatic initiative 
now in rebel hands. But the President has gone 
into winter quarters. He is satisfied with his 
armoury of policy as it is and invites us all to 
look at the others: the Communist powers that 
yell abuse in order to conceal their own troubles 
and in the hope of shaking our nerves; the half- 
baked governments that believe international life 
consists in perpetual invective—all the profes- 
sionals of agitation; France ‘lucid and serene’ will 
pursue her policy of rational emancipation, pru- 
dence and good will. 

We all have to blow our own trumpet, for 
fear nobody else does; but we are not usually at 
our most attractive while we are doing it. The 
lucidity and serenity with which the President 
reviewed the world from his battlements will have 
won less spontaneous applause than some of his 
cavalry dashes in the past. He was not indeed 
abandoning his old thesis. ‘Algerian Algeria’ was 
presented with as warm an insistence on its 
inevitability and its reality as before. The point 
was indeed developed at greater length. The 
President was also more specific than before in 
expression of sympathy with the motives that 
had originally lain behind rebellion. Nor can 
one easily reject the President’s argument that if 
the rebel leaders want to talk they should at least 
put an end to indiscriminate terrorism. The Presi- 
dent has been rated by the Africans beyond, the 
Sahara as one of their emancipators and has 
again shown his flair for handling their problems 
in his conversation with M. Modibo Keita, who 
left Paris more friendly than he arrived. All this 
is true. But it is difficult not to read the Presi- 
dent’s statements without feeling a change. He is 
on the defensive; his speech will give far more 
pleasure to the Centre and Right than to the 
Left, although he is in fact defending policies 
that were originally welcomed by the Left against 
the Centre and Right. 

The denunciation of the follies and furies of 
UN has no doubt its large measure of truth, but 
it will mainly give pleasure among those who 
would like it whether it was true or not. His 
declaration in advance that any resolution of the 
UN Assembly on Algeria is unimportant, be- 
cause legally invalid, is no doubt sound legally— 
but not politically. The President's former state- 
ments on Algeria are necessarily losing weight as 
month succeeds month and he still fails to bring 
peace. This remains true even if the failure is not 
his fault. The change in the direction from which 
the applause is coming is symptomatic of a 
change in the significance of his policy. With 
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and the music. The very least the Management 
can do is to allow two or more seats to be bought 
by a subscriber for one performance, and allow 
him to extend the validity of any unused vouchers 
beyond the twelve weeks. As it stands, the scheme 
will be of virtually no service to anybody and 
(because of the allocation of blocks of seats. for 
subscription bookings only) of positive disservice 
to many. 


the Detensive 


PARIS 


every week that he fails to obtain the active 
support in Algeria of a big popular movement, 
the paternalist framework of his policy becomes 
a more important part of it. As the President has 
some reason to know in other parts of Africa, it 
is not paternalism that people want. 

The other aspects of the President’s policy 
must accentuate the same tendency. In combating 
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‘integration’ and ‘supra-nationalism’ in NATO 
and the organisation of Europe he is necessarily 
pleasing those sections of French opinion that 
least like the tendencies of the century and what 
has in fact been most original in France’s post- 
war contribution to them. The President’s 
monarchic conception of his office has on the 
whole kept him outside the classifications of 
Right and Left, in spite of an economic policy 
which cannot be popular with the wage-earner. 
His reputation as the one man able to make peace 
in Algeria has secured his prestige amongst the 
workers. But if there is to be no substantial re- 
newal of this hope, his prestige must fall there 
and the President must look for support increas- 
ingly amongst those who do not really like what 
he has hitherto stood for in Algeria. . 

It is still permissible to hope that in this last 
declaration the President is seeking time, so as to 
launch at a suitable moment a new attack on his 
problems in his earlier and more mobile manner. 
But those who seek to gain time are frequently 
those who lose it. 


Tailless Cats and - Headless Wonders 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Has Mr. Gaitskell had it? And, 
if so, what precisely is it that he 
has had? All that tumble-cum- 
trivy in Douglas should not be 
allowed to blind us to the fact 
that amid the laughter there were 
real tears. To begin with, Mr. 
Carron—despite all appearances 
to the contrary—did not go off 
his head, and if anybody should 
be so far misled by its uncanny resemblance to a 
boiled egg to imagine that he did, great grief and 
pain. must inevitably follow. Mr. Carron, in fact, 
is one of the shrewdest, toughest and bravest 
operators in the business. If he were not, he 
would not be where he is today. The post-war 
history of the. Amalgamated Engineering Union 
has been one of incessant, merciless and bloody 
struggle by Mr. Carron and all too few of his 
associates against the Communists, who at one 
point were within inches of complete control of 
this huge and vital union. Now the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union could. fall under the 
control of the Communists tomorrow without a 
really serious national crisis being precipitated. 
Indeed, under the sway of the Freemasons, the 
Zoroastrians, the Flat-Earthers, the Holy Rollers 
or even Mr. Frank Cousins, the TGWU could 
hardly do more, if they decided on a campaign 
of industrial disorder, than annoy everybody for 
miles around. But if the engineers had slipped 
into the racketeer-control that the ETU have 
suffered from these many years we could have 
had a kind of Briggs paralysis throughout the 
entire economy. 


It is very largely owing to Mr. Carron that this 
has not happened. And it is very largely because 
Mr. Carron has his boiled egg screwed on the 
right way round that he has managed to prevent 
it happening. Yet Mr. Carron, with his now 
notorious facing-both-ways resolutions, appeared 
to have made one of the biggest blunders of the 
century. It is true that if you examined the texts 


of the two resolutions that the AEU decided to 
support (none of those quickest off the mark in 
denouncing the decision, as far as I can see, had 
actually done this), it could be seen that they 
were not in fact so worded as to make support 
for both of them—if we consider only the text— 
all that absurd. But of course the resolutions con- 
tained more than mere words. They contained 
ideas as well. The first of these is the defence 
policy that the TUC would like the Labour Party 
to adopt; the second is whether Mr. Gaitskeil 
shall continue to be the leader of the party. And 
everybody. knew that whatever the precise word- 
ing of Mr. Cousins’s ‘unilateralist’ motion, the 
result of its acceptance by the TUC would be 
twofold: to make it harder for those who have 
the policy-making power in the Labour Party to 
stick to their defence policy, and to make it 
harder for Mr. Gaitskell to remain as leader. 

Faced with this knowledge, and the inescapable 
mandate to support Mr. Cousins’s resolution, 
given by a council many members of which were 
Communists, what was Bro. Carron to do? He 
could have made a face, swallowed hard, cast 
his votes as instructed, and shut up, which would 
have meant complete triumph for the - anti- 
Gaitskell forces. He could have conscientiously 
refused to cast the AEU’S vote as mandated, in 
which case he could hardly have avoided resign- 
ing, and thus giving the Communists their greatest 
success for years. Neither of these courses was 
acceptable to him. The only other possibility was 
to offer himself up as a voluntary laughing-stock 
by persuading the bare Gaitskellite majority in 
the AEU delegation at Douglas (a body quite 
different, of course, from that which decided on 
the mandate they took with them) to support the 
platform line on defence as well. 

For mark what follows. Mr. Carron looks 
ridiculous: but this he does not mind, because 
in the first place he is not in fact ridiculous, in 
the second place he will only appear to be so 
temporarily, and in the third place he suffers for 
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his beliefs. But, what is more important, Mr. 
Cousins looks ridiculous, and is. For if the TUC 
can approve both a unilateralist and a non- 
unilateralist defence policy, so can the Labour 
Party at Scarborough next month. And where 
then are those who insist that the wise, grave, 
unhurried decisions of the Labour Party Confer- 
ence are binding upon the leader and the Parlia- 
mentary Party which alone elects him? I can hear 
Mr. Gaitskell now: 

Yes, yes, although | don’t agree (if I may say 
so with the utmost possible respect) that in 
principle Conference decisions are binding upon 
me, I am perfectly willing in practice to accept 
the Conference’s decision on defence. Which 
one? Ah, now let me see. I think—yes, I think 
that one over there. No, not that one, the one 
next to it. No, no, the other side. Yes, that’s it, 
the one with the green band and the purple dots. 
Yes, I think that will do nicely. No, don’t wrap 
it up, I'll eat it now. Thank you so much. What’s 
that? What shall you do with the ones you have 
left in the window? Well, if I may say so with 
the utmost possible respect, I suggest that you 
take them round the corner and——— 

But at this point Mr. G’s yoice becomes in- 
audible. Still, we have the gist of what he was 
saying. 

Mind you, I doubt if anything quite so devious 
was actually uppermost in Mr. Carron’s mind. 
He found himself faced with a decision which he 
did not believe represented the opinions of the 
majority of his membership, and which certainly 
did not represent the opinions of those whose job 
it is to make the policy in the party whose policy 
. it was intended to change. Unable to reverse that 
decision, he did the next best thing and nullified 
it. But if the intention was not devious the effect 
was. f 

Now where does it leave Mr. Gaitskell? Cer- 
tainly no farther up the creek than he was before 
(though that was far enough). If he scrapes 
through at Scarborough by amassing a majority 
of votes for his policy and ignoring any majori- 
ties that may be cast for other and opposite 
policies he will at least have another breathing- 
space. It would still be better, as I have said 
before, for him to face a single-mindedly hostile 
conference and defy it; if this were to happen, 
he would either succeed in showing who makes 
Labour Party policy or (more probably) break 
the whole thing up and start again. In either case, 
he will at one stroke have got right what has for 
so long been wrong with the Labour Party, which 
is not its attitude to defence, nationalisation or 
the solar system, but its power-structure. But even 
if this extreme and dangerous, yet ultimately 
most fruitful, result should not come to pass, the 
Douglas shenanigans may yet be the at any rate 
temporary saving of Mr. Gaitskell. (Though it is 
possible, and indeed likely, that even if Mr. 
Carron ‘can hold his union to the Douglas double 
course at Scarborough, the platform will still be 
defeated there: for the platform at Douglas had 
a majority of less than 700,000, and there are the 
constituency votes to be counted. In which case 
the ultimate decision will be forced on Mr. 
Gaitskell at once.) Of course, whether there is 
much point in remaining leader of a party that 
is very fast becoming indistinguishable in the 
public mind from Fred Karno’s Army, for which 
body, admirable though it was in its way, nobody 
ever actually thought of voting, is another matter. 
But a matter for Mr. Gaitskell, not for me. 
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Assassination in Context 


By SALLY BELFRAGE 


T a banquet given in northern Jordan for 

King Hussein and his Ministers, Hazza 
Majali, recently assassinated Prime Minister, was 
on my left and Bahjat Talhouni, newly appointed 
Prime Minister, on my right. Opposite us sat 
Munib Maadi, Director-General of Information, 
now accused of arranging the change-over. 
(During the 300-mile drive to the banquet, which 
I took with the now-accused man along a road 
lined with armed Legionnaires spaced 100 yards 
apart, he spent a good deal of the time leaning 
over the back seat tickling the chauffeur. They 
were both so convulsed that the car came very 
near to crashing half a dozen times. Finally I 
asked: “Why are you doing that, Munib Bey?’ 
He looked at me uncomprehendingly and said, ‘I 
am bored, Miss.’) 

As huge platters of lamb and rice were served, 
poems of praise were recited to the king by the 
local laureate while the crowd applauded fitfully. 
Mr. Talhouni nudged me. ‘Do you see how our 
king is loved?’ he said. There was some irony 
in this created by the fact that laureate, public 
and all were surrounded by a protective layer of 
Arab Legionnaires armed with machine guns. 
But Mr. Talhouni is used to machine guns. More 
interesting just then was that, as he spoke, I 
noticed Mr. Majali leaning over and surrepti- 
tiously exchanging his spoon for mine. Later 
inquiries indicated that this is not a Bedouin 
custom. Beyond him the king, who was eating 
nothing, now and then touched his lips to a glass 
of orange juice, but swallowed none. I lost my 
appetite. 

Now, a year later, the Prime Minister has been 
blown up and King Hussein condemns ‘mean 
persons who aim at rioting and have been 
seduced by the Devil.’ But it is difficult for any- 
one who has seen Jordan to feel grief or surprise 
over the assassination. Official pronouncements, 
from whatever government, are not usually taken 
absolutely seriously; in Jordan the art of govern- 
mental hypocrisy is seriously underdeveloped, 
and a visitor is not long impressed by the brave 
young king and his country’s contribution to the 
Free World, however much is said about it. 
Amman has an abundance of revolutionaries 
who will eagerly express the opposite case. When 
asked why, if Jordan is as much of a police State 
as it is reputed to be, its citizens aren’t being 
incautious in stating such opinions, many reply 
that there is less to fear when everyone agrees. 

In any case the prisons aren’t that big, and 
they have to be gaoled in a sort of shift system. 
Political prisoners number at least 1,000 in a 
country of a million and a half. The government 
has the power of arbitrary arrest under the 1935 
Defence Law, which enables the Security Court 
to sentence anyone to a year’s imprisonment 
without charge. The year is renewable indefin- 
itely, and the court is accountable to no one. 
There is often very little logice in who was 
arrestéd, why, and for how long. A joke circulat- 
ing recently told of two men standing in a 
crowded bus; as the crowd shoves amongst itself, 
X finds that his foot is being trodden upon by Z. 
X asks Z: ‘Are you an officer?’ ‘No,’ answers Z. 


‘Is your brother an officer?’ ‘No. “Your cousin?’ 
‘No!’ ‘Are any of your relatives officers?’ ‘No!’ 
‘Then get the hell off my foot! 

Outside Amman, on the edge of the desert, 
there is a sporting club for the use of officers. 
of the Arab Legion and assorted bureaucrats 
from the capital of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. On hot afternoons in the summer it is 
pleasant to sip cool drinks on its terrace or 
have a leisurely game of tennis. One hot after- 
noon, the quiet conversation and clinking of 
glasses was broken by a sudden roar with the 
intensity of an atomic explosion. Jumping from 
my seat in panic, I asked, “What’s that?’—then 
noticed that no one else appeared to have re- 
acted at all and none of them had interrupted 
their casual chatter. The man next to me 
answered wearily, ‘Oh, that’s just our little king 
trying to break the sound barrier. He flies jets, 
you know.’ 

The king’s capital is built on the site of ancient 
Philadelphia, the only easily visible remnant of 
which is a crumbling amphitheatre in the centre 
of town. It was a Circassian village unti] 1921, 
when Britain installed Emir Abdullah there as 
ruler of an illogical slice of land that had never 
been a_ political entity before. Amman is built 
on seven hills, its inhabitants claim with pride, 
as if that fact made it automatically as beautiful 
as Rome. And there is a certain beauty about 
distant slopes sprinkled with light in the evening. 
But daylight reveals a squalid main street which 
seems to have been constructed entirely of mud, 
tin, dung, and bits of string, claustrophobic after 
the sweep and freedom of the desert. Part of the 
city is occupied by a sprawling shanty town of 
dried mud huts in which live 25,000 Palestinian 
refugees. Those not lucky enough to be included 
in the camp squat on its outskirts, finding shelter 
in caves or rickety constructions of corrugated 
iron and rags. 

On the seven treeless hills, above the stench, 
new villas are built for the privileged. The houses 
are asymmetrical boxes, pastel-coloured and 
haphazardly balconied; they seem to have been 
conjured up out of an esthetic imagination which 
has hardly developed since the thirteenth century, 
and which derives its notion of modernity almost 
wholly from Hollywood movies. 


Economic progress is negligible. A third of 
the population are wards of the United Nations; 
the remainder of the US and Britain, who con- 
tribute more than half the country’s income. The 
king speaks of the future in terms of economic 
development, a growth toward viability; when 
asked what economic resources are there to 
develop with, he replies, ‘We have human re- 
sources.. Human resources are most of what 
Jordan does have.’ In fact, the only repository 
of natural wealth is the Dead Sea, which contains 
potash and other minerals in profitable quanti- 
ties. But the extraction plant was levelled to the 
ground by the Jordanians themselves when they 
occupied it in 1948, and although Israel has built 
a flourishing company at her end of the sea, 
Jordanians have only recently been toying with 
the idea of reconstructing the one they destroyed. 
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According to the opposition, the country will 
continue to be in economic chaos as long as men 
like Hazza Majali are in power: most of the 
national budget, they claim, is shared out among 
corrupt leaders. 

It is difficult to sort out facts from anything 
one hears from Jordanians: they enjoy enlarging 
on the latest scandal, creating devilish tales— 
about the king’s uncle, his brother, and the rest 
of his family—which are mainly unverifiable but 
have grown into legends. Members of the 
government, when challenged with any of these 
allegations, deny them categorically. But apart 
from defending their constitutional monarchy as 
a model for what is needed elsewhere in the area, 
officials do not visibly achieve much. Employees 
in the office of the Prime Minister denounce 
‘bribery and corruption, conspiracies, coups 
d'état, conniving and other Nasserist methods’ 
which, they piously suggest, could not occur in 
Jordan; and proclaim the example they are 
setting in the way of honest, intelligent adminis- 
tration, prosperity, an exemplary military system, 
anti-corruption drives. and a ‘controlled sort of 
democracy.” 

As far as one could see, these same officials’ 
most energetic activity was the entertainment of 
their friends. Each office contained a selection 
of armchairs in which reposed various sheikhs, 
local businessmen and cousins of the bureaucrat 
concerned, all being served with a selection of 
hot and cold beverages. In an area where, in any 
case, a conversation cannot be held without a 
cup of coffee, the ministry went in for the exotic. 
Their culinary staff were able to serve up a wider 
range of non-alcoholic refreshments than was 
available at the Philadelphia Hotel: Turkish 
coffee, Arab coffee, French coffee, all kinds of 
soft drinks from Coca-Cola to mango juice, 
various blends of spicy teas, and the spécialité 
de la maison, sahlub, a cinnamon concoction that 
floats with several types of chopped nuts. (Two 
of the bearers of these drinks are now accused 
of having delivered something more sinister to 
the Prime Minister’s office last week.) Between 
visits the officials, in reply to the questions of 
journalists, composed pithy epigrams like ‘Nasser 
drowned the Egyptian revolution in the sea of 
the Arab nation’ and, exhausted with the effort, 
ordered another glass of tea. They spoke of 
transitions to democracy, and about ‘His Re- 
deemed Majesty’s’ willingness to relinquish power 
as soon as the people were ready (‘You must 
know that our king does not like to have power; 
he has only the interests of his people at heart’). 

The government’s rosy picture of the situation 
seemed to be shared by very few people who 
didn’t work for the government. ‘Why should we 
let ourselves be-shoved around by a group of 
imbecilic Bedouin in Amman?’ was a typical 
view, expressed by a young man working in 
Ramtha, a town on the Syrian border. He looked 
toward the frontier, on the other side of which, 
as far as he was concerned, lay paradise. Devel- 
opments in Iraq may have disappointed them, 
but the UAR has lost none of its mystique, and 
Nasser remains the most popular figure despite 
endless official propaganda emphasising the 
Egyptian’s despotism and selfish search for 
power. Nasser-worship is stronger among 
Palestinians than others, but Palestinians repre- 
sent two-thirds of Jordan’s population. The half 
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of them who live in refugee camps regard Nasser 
as their only possible saviour from a life of 
degradation, particularly since he began to cham- 
pion their cause for a ‘Palestine entity’ and 
Palestine army. But simply as Arabs, Palestinians 
and Jordanians alike display an almost religious 
awe of Nasser. ‘He has made us proud to be 
Arabs,” said a taxi-driver. 

The assassination is now ‘proved’ to have been 
hatched in Damascus; Hussein declares, ‘It is 
obvious that we have more enemies inside the 
Arab countries than outside.’ Most of his subjects 
would call this. statement candid to the point of 
hilarity, particularly if they are included ‘inside.’ 
Almost any of them could have been responsible 
for the bombing, and although Nasser is almost 
certainly its inspiration, probably few would 
believe him its instigator. 

In August, 1958, when Mr. Hammarskjéld 
visited Amman after the disturbances in Iraq and 
Lebanon,>a letter was smuggled to his hotel 
room. (Subsequently the entire staff of the hotel 
was arrested.) The letter; which was sent by the 
organised Arab nationalists as an attempt to 
make known the true point of view of Jordan's 
citizens, warned that the ‘pretext of “indirect 
aggression” (from the UAR) could be used at 
any time to stand in the way of the struggle of 
the Arab people to achieve their National Aspira- 
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tion. This region of the Arab world will witness, 
during the coming few years, important develop- 
ments that will rest in the amalgamation of all 
Arab States in one State, the liquidation of foreign 
influence in the Arab World and basic reforms. 
... If every revolution or move or struggle 
taken by the Arab people to achieve these objec- 
tives will be interpreted. in terms of UAR inter- 
vention, then the United Nations will have to 
prepare itself for a continuous series of emer- 
gency sessions.” 

King Hussein has stated that he will approach 
the Security Council to have ‘the UAR branded 
as an aggressor, but increased stability in Jor- 
dan is unlikely to be a result. The most efficient 
means of preserving stability in any country is 
to imprison the opposition. In Jordan this 
method, though employed extravagantly, hasn’t 
a chance of permanent success with an opposition 
that even Western estimates place at 80 per cent. 
of the population. The remaining 20 per cent. 
are illiterate nomads whose respect for the 
monarchy is derived from traditionalist beliefs. 
However, a proportion of these are not even 
aware that they live in a country at all, much 
less which one. Almost everyone who does know 
wants to abolish the country entirely. Unless this 
is realised in the West, there is nothing ahead 
but further losses. 


Victims 


By R. A. CLINE 


Nn Saxon England, a criminal paid compensa- 
et to his victim, as well as a fine to his over- 
lord. Sixty years ago, it was pointed out that 
this system of restitution to people injured by 
crime was ‘wiser in principle, more reformatory 
in its influence, more deterrent in its tendency, 
and more economic to the community, than the 
modern practice’ of separating crime from civil 
wrong, which rests on doubtful distinctions in 
theory between the two. Whatever the right 
theory, in practice crime is an injury so serious 
that the victim cannot be left to pursue his private 
remedy; but it is ludicrous that in such cases he 
should find it specially difficult to obtain a 
remedy at all. Moreover~—and here the experts’ 
views coincide with those of commonsense— 
‘punitive restitution’ is a particularly valuable 
method of reforming the criminal, and there- 
fore accords with.modern ideas of punishment. 

From Dr. Schafer’s useful survey,* it emerges 
that most nations have some form of provision 
for dealing with the victim’s claim in the course 
of criminal proceedings; none of them is very 
effective, usually because the only potential 
source of reparation is the criminal’s prison 
earnings, which are not worth getting hold of. 
Cuba, rather surprisingly, has the most satis- 
factory system on paper, including a State In- 
demnity Fund which guarantees the convicted 
person’s payments; the Fund, however, is often 
short of funds. As for the United Kingdom, in 
one instance it positively forbids a person to 
launch an action of his own (if summary pro- 





* RESTITUTION TO VICTIMS OF CRIME. By Stephen 
Schafer. (Stevens, 25s.) 


ceedings have been taken following an assault); 
otherwise it leaves the victim to his civil 
remedy, with a few somewhat anomalous ex- 
ceptions (restitution of stolen goods or their 
value; compensation up to £100 for loss of pro- 
perty resulting from felony; and compensation 
if the offender is put on probation or bound 
over, can all be ordered by the criminal court). 
Dr. Schafer’s admirable suggestions include a 
general power in the criminal court to order 
restitution, if necessary by attachment of the 
convicted person’s (ordinary) earnings—a pro- 
cedure already in use for debt, in Scotland—to 
be supplemented, but only where insufficient. by 
a State fund. All this is a valuable field for the 
vigorous and fashionable science of crimino- 


logy, and in Britain, at least, it looks as if some- 


thing of the kind may be introduced, to the 
great benefit of victim and society alike. 

Another aspect of victims of crime is dealt 
with by another criminologist, Dr. Havard,+ who 
is much concerned with the possibility that deaths 
resulting from murder or manslaughter may- 
escape detection as such. Obviously this hap- 
pens to some extent, if much less than formerly, 
though to what extent must be a matter of con- 
siderable doubt, since ex hypothesi the total 
number of homicides is unknown. However, 
there have certainly been cases where deaths 
originally presumed to be ‘natural’ have turned 
out to be violent, and vice versa, and Dr. Havard, 
being an extremely learned author, especially 
in the matter of legal history, is able to show 


+THE Detection oF Secret Homrcwe. By 
J. D. J. Havard. (Macmillan, 35s.) 
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Opening up a new field 


It’s an early start, and the boss is in charge (that’s his hand 
on the gatepost). The gate swings back, and tractor and 
plough and harrow take over. In due time, in will go the good 
seed and with it ‘down the spout’ something new in the 
farming world — ‘Shell No. 1’. 


**Shell No. 1° opens up a new field in the formulation of com- 


°% nutrients (17-11-22) ‘Shell No.1’ 
is the most concentrated granulated compound on the market. 


pound fertilisers.With its 


Greater concentration means bigger savingsin handling costs 
and storage space, with lower application rates. The plant food 
ratio (14 : 1: 2) is sound economics and brings lower costs per 


acre. Shell Chemical service to agriculture is comprehensive 
— insecticides, weed killers, fungicides, seed dressings (both 
liquid and dry), soil fumigants, ‘Nitra-Shell’ top-dressing and 
now Shell No. 1 Compound Fertiliser, all playing a significant 
part in creating high crop yields. Finally, working closely with 
the farmer, there is Shell Technical Service, a practical aid 
freely rendered. If farming is your business, Shell Chemicals 
can do much to help you. Talk things over with your local 
Shell Chemical Distributor, or... 

Write to the Advertising Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


SHELL CHEMICALS 
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how a number af supposed gaps in the medico- 
legal investigation of death are due to the usual 
English circumstances that the institutions were 
originally designed for a different purpose: in 
this case, for example, the reporting of sudden 
deaths to the coroner was enforced in medieval 
times because of the valuable perquisites 
attached thereto, and the system of death re- 
gistration inaugurated in the nimeteenth century 
was intended mainly to facilitate legal proof of 
death and produce more accurate mortality 
statistics. The result is, broadly, according to Dr. 
Havard, that not enough deaths are notified to 
the coroners, not enough post-mortems are 
carried out, and disposal of bodies is too easy. 
His remedies are drastic: among others, all. 
deaths should be notified to the coroner, who 
should always be a full-time, salaried official (in 
1953, between 12 per cent. and 28 per cent. 
were notified, according to district); a duty to 
inform coroners, and to examine the body in 
every case before granting a death certificate, 
should be cast on doctors; there should be new 
regulations regulating embalming and burial at 
sea; and the existing stringent regulations govern- 
ing cremation should be further tightened up. 
And all stillbirths where no doctor or midwife 
was in attendance must be reported to the 
coroner, with a view to a post-mortem. 

In making these recommendations, the author 
almost seems to lose sight.of any other result 
of death than the prospect of criminal proceed- 
ings arising out of it. He suggests that accept- 
ance of the need for autopsies is delayed by ‘the 
commonly held belief that a post-mortem 
examination resembles an uncontrolled orgy: of 
butchery’ (who really thinks this?); he only 
mentions, to condemn, the unfortunate relatives’ 
dislike of publicity—especially natural in clear 
cases of suicide—and although he recommends 
full-time coroners, he thinks that the present 
ones ‘carry out the extremely delicate task of 
investigating sudden death with remarkable tact 
and consideration.’ Others of experience would 
say that they are often self-important little men 
given to gratuitous remarks concerning matters 
not within their province. Dr. Havard’s most 
remarkable support is for the coroner’s inquisi- 
tion and power to commit for trial, which is 
whole-hearted. He goes so far as to say that ‘the 
only exception of. major importance in the 
procedure’ (presumably, from the procedure in 
an ordinary trial of justices’ committal pro- 
ceedings) ‘is the relative freedom from the laws 
of evidence which is enjoyed by the coroner.’ 
This statement, in reference to an inquisitorial 
procedure fundamentally different in both prin- 
ciple and safeguards from all other English cri- 
minal proceedings, and in which representatives 
of persons examined have not even the right to 
address the court on behalf of their clients, goes 
far to explain the book’s general attitude. A 
sense of balance is required in administering or 
reforming any law; no doubt, secret homicides 
would all be detected by autopsies after every 
death, just. as fewer murderers would be 
acquitted if the trial took the form of an im 
quisition, and fewer deaths would occur on the 
roads if a 20 m.p.h. speed limit were everywhere 
enforced. It is doubtful whether criminology is 
well served by this kind of single-mindedneéss, 
from however learned a source. 
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Look, No Wheels! 


By KENNETH 


© home,’ said a slogan at the Earls Court 

Radio Show, ‘is complete without one.’ One 
what? The radio industry was, in fact, plugging 
that oldest of status symbols, the piano. I never 
expected to see a television manufacturer help- 
ing to sell uncanned music. But there, on the 
HMYV stand, was a booklet explaining why ‘It’s 
a Happy Home that has a Piano.’ One reason 
given was that ‘designs in various wood veneers 
and finishes in many colours now blend with 
furnishing or decorating schemes.’ This sounded 
just the thing for any sensitive pianist who, like 
me, was bothered by the clash between his over- 
decorated, chocolate-coloured Bechstein and his 
Mitzi Cunliffe curtains and Robert Nicholson 
wallpaper. So I followed the signboards to the 
modestly-named Piano Hall, and found nothing 
more sensational than a Formica-fronted upright 
(designed, presumably, for  beer-swilling 
maestros) and a gayer affair—with more pink 
rabbits than octaves—intended, no doubt, for the 
softer drinks trade. 


Most of the pianos on show were, as publicity 
hand-outs claimed, much more ‘streamlined’ than 
usual, and this was doubtless a relief to pianists 
accustomed to lugging their instruments about 
in a high wind. They were probably cheered to 
learn, too, that the really modern upright piano 
is ‘so mobile as to be almost portable.’ But for 
those who don’t need a piano movable enough 
to be moved, or one that is ‘slim, stylish and 
colourful,’ the Radio Show boys had other per- 
suasive sales techniques. 


There was, for instance, a brave showing of 
the statistical approach to piano-selling. (It seems 
that each of the 20,000 pianos made in Britain 
every year has more than 200 tuning pins, and 
that its eighty-eight strings, ranging from 27.5 
vibrations per second in the bass to 4,186 in the 
treble, put a total load-of sixteen or more tons 
on the frame ‘night and day’ for many years.) 


. Then there was the anthropometric approach 
to the subject—one that is popular nowadays in 
the more sober design magazines. A pamphlet 
called “What Pianists Demand’ showed how 
bright the user-research boys can be when they 
really bend their minds to a job. ‘The pianist 
wishes to sit down When playing,’ we were told, 
‘and must have somewhere to put his knees.’ 
Clever stuff, that; clearly someone had really 
thought about the problem. But it got even better. 
‘The position of the pedals,’ said the perspica- 
cious author, ‘should allow ‘the pianist to locate 
them comfortably.” Anyone capable of writing 
that sort of thing deserves to sell enough pianos 
to satisfy the radio industry. 


But these were not the only means used at 
Earls Court for converting viewers to doers. 
Only the superficial mind would care about the 
piano’s appearance, its statistical data or its 
method of use in a humane society. For the really 
thoughtful person the hand-outs carried special- 
ised, provocative information. How many of the 
great pianists realise, as they try to locate the 
pedals while finding somewhere to put their 
knees, that they are operating ‘an outstanding 
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example of a modern mechanism working with- 
out the aid of oil or wheels’? 

As a one-time specialist in honky-tonk pianos 
(I also served), I have seen enough of their 
mechanism—usually while repairing the right- 
hand pedal with a sock-suspender—to know 
about the remarkable absence of wheels from the 
modern instrument. (There was always a lot of 
oil about, but this was introduced by over- 
zealous NAAFI employees prépating for ENSA.) 
1 cannot pretend to understand so much about 
the contents of radio and television sets. For all 
I know, the newest thing in ‘Reverbersonic’ 
sound depends entirely on oil-firing. And there 
may be dozens of little wheels going round inside 
those remote-control television sets (‘as supplied 
to Her Majesty’s embassies’) with the magnificent 
names of ‘Autoview Chippendale’ and ‘Autoview 
Queen Anne.’ I suppose I should have admitted 
my ignorance and visited the ‘Daddy Was Right 
Demonstration Studio’ at Earls Court, but | 
found the name unpleasantly ambiguous. Any- 
way, I didn’t really expect to learn how to judge 
efficiency in television or radio reception. Nor, 
I'm afraid, would I choose the most efficient 
receiver if I disliked the look of the cabinet. I’m 
just one of the thousands of suckers the trade is 
determined to capture with appearance design. 

This year there was no taste they didn’t appeal 
to. There were sets that would only look right 
in embassies; sets that looked exactly like 
embassies (‘modern’ ones with cream-grilled 
facades and ‘piloti’ legs); and sets advertised as 
used for—though not by— Mr. Antony Arm- 
strong-Jones and his bride.. The firm that made 
the receivers for the Abbey pair turn out some 
neat and gay designs, including television re- 
ceivers with the simplicity of studio monitors, 
afid shallow coloured boxes which seem to put 
television in its place—as a jolly toy that must 
not be taken too seriously. 

Still, there are moments when a weighty pro- 
gramme-demands a more’ dignified receptacle. 
For top-brass reminiscences of the war I can 
recommend several sprayed-brass receivers; for 
pep talks from prime ministers and opposition 
leaders there are some splendidly glossy black 
coffins—unless. you. prefer the newest Germanic , 
styling with the bulging-eyeball look (Getting 
Goethe’s Goitre?); and for nightly deadlock 
reports on Summit conferences there is a rather 
nasty, dark-brown affair that looks like part. of 
the furnishing ofa Russian railway train. 

A lot of this year’s exhibits were hidebound, 
a lot only imitation hidebound; and many more 
than usual were tolerably well designed. (Some 
of the shallow sets would be improved if they 
lost their absurd giraffe legs and their gold-thread 
finishes.) Among the things | particularly liked 
were the crisp black and grey television port- 
ables, the numerous attempts to make television 
sets less. like heavy furniture and the signboard 
tactlessly directing visitors from the BBC's 
theatre ‘To The Parachute Drop.’ 

The joke of the year was printed in large letters 
in the form of a question: ‘If you have a TV set, 
isn’t it time you had a bank account?’ 
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Silly Season 


By SIMON RAVEN 


HEN I arrived back in England this spring, 
I decided to spend the summer in London. 
~§ would give myself a season, I thought. Ascot, 
the Royal Garden Party, Queen Charlotte’s Ball 
—it was unlikely I would be welcome at any of 
these, but at least I should know I was on the 
periphery. 

So | fixed myself up in ‘Gentlemen’s Chambers’ 
in a late Victorian house just off the Gloucester 
Road. They are becoming rather the thing 
these days. You pay five or six guineas a week 
for a bed-sitting room, bathroom, crude bed- 
maker service, your own key and no questions 
asked. True, you shortly discover,that you must 
put money in a meter to obtain electric light; 
and you discover even sooner that lavatories 
have been unaccountably omitted from the bath- 
rooms, so that you must leave your own set of 
rooms quite often — thus risking chance 
acquaintance with the other ‘gentlemen,’ all of 
whom would appear to come from the Levant. 
And then again, the telephone arrangements are 
erratic. Still, with a lot of drink inside one and a 
little good will, one could conceive of oneself 
as being in a kind of Bohemian Albany—rent 
payable strictly in advance. 

At the time I moved in, there was much talk 
of a new restaurant somewhere on the border 
where our district touched Chelsea. It was all 
very gay and modish—with a. splendid new 
gimmick, which consisted of dressing all the 
waiters up as Greek gods. It was therefore called 
Chez Zeus, but the food, they said, by the mercy 
of heaven, was not remotely Greek. So there I 
went one evening, having booked a table by 
telephone and arriving hungry and punctual to 
the second. 

After a wait of fifty minutes in the pub 
round the corner, | was summoned by the gods’ 
messenger, Hermes, who was carrying a tatty 
gold wand and having trouble with the wings on 
his sandals. These were of tin, and accounted 
for three pairs of nylons before we were out of 
the pub. Seated at what resembled an old- 
fashioned bedside-table (it was about a yard too 
high, just big enough on top for a lamp and a 
glass of water), I settled with a shifty Apollo 
for a prawn cocktail and Tournedos Rossini. 
Ceres brought me a basket of last week’s bread. 
Ganymede, in a very short tunic, proffered a 
wine list. Nothing on it was less than twenty-five 
shillings, so I chose a Beaune at thirty. Gany- 
mede left, and Zeus himself (shrivelled with gin 
and anxiety, and rather obviously made up) 
came sidling up like a cockroach 

‘Everything all right, dear?’ 

‘This bread .. .” 

‘Slut. | told her to keep that lot for the 
drunks . Oh, Ce-res, he called in a long 
croak, stressing the first syllable as though 
summoning a dog. 

‘I don’t want to be a nuis——.’ 

‘Course you don’t, dear. I'll send her in a 
minute. See you later.’ 

Apollo produced potted shrimps. Mad with 
hunger, I did not decline them. Ganymede broke 
the cork and pushed half of it into the bottle. 


‘Won’t notice,’ he said with a sniff, ‘’cos the 
cork was sound before, see?’ 

Anything to finish and get out. The wine 
tasted, in any case, like raspberryade rather 
heavily laced with sulphuric acid. The shrimps 
were followed by a lump of stewing steak which 
was capped by a blob of cheap pdté. I would 
forgo the pleasure of coffee. The bill, please. 
This was brought by Zeus. £4 2s. 6d. 

‘Sorry about the bread, dear. Ceres had to go 
home. It’s her bloody old mother again. . . .’ 

‘That’s all right. But this bill. How can——?’ 

‘Cover charge, dear. And we charge for 
coffee whether you have it or_not.’ 

‘But even so...” 

‘We don’t want any silly quarrels, dear, now 
do we? Oh, Ares.’ 

A sort of helmeted ape appeared from a door 
marked ‘Ephebes.’ 

‘Very well. But I shan’t come here again.’ 

‘Suit yourself, dear. We don’t need your sort, 
I’m sure... .’ 

* 

A friend had told me that there was a board 
with some very promising ‘advertisements’ out- 
side a stationer’s shop in Queensway. Since 
boards of the standard my friend guaranteed are 
becoming increasingly rare, I went there one 
sultry afternoon and was gratified to learn that 
Miss Eezi Overfiow was offering something 
‘sensational and unheard of’ in the way of 
therapeutics. I hurried to a telephone box. 

‘Er . . . Miss Overflow?’ 

“Yes. Miss Overflow’s residence.’ (This in a 
cold and formal tone appropriate to a high-class 
receptionist.) 

‘I was... greatly interested by your ad- 
vertisement. Perhaps you could give me some 
details?’ 

‘Certainly. Our charges for treatment are 
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basically three guineas an hour. For special 
treatment the charge is higher. What kind of 
treatment were you interested in?’ 

“What kind do you offer?’ 

‘Domination. Humiliation. Or there is always 
French Massage.’ 

“What is French Massage?’ 

‘We do not discuss our methods on the tele- 
phone. I suggest that you book an appointment 
and we can then explain to you on the spot.’ 

‘How soon can I come? And what is your 
address?’ 


Still with the gravest formality the voice gave 
an address in the West Cromwell Road, and said 
that it could give me an appointment at three 
o’clock—in twenty minutes’ time. Then, unex- 
pectedly and rather horribly, all pretence dis- 
solved. 

‘It'll be cash down in advance, dearie,’ the 
voice said, ‘and no refund if you can’t do any- 
thing. And just you be punctual, dearie, because 
they’re coming in this afternoon as thick as fleas 
in a circus. 

Even so, the establishment apparently 
operated with some discretion. The door of a 
solid Victorian house was opened to me by a 
polite maid, who led me to a bedroom without 
haste but also without allowing me any sight of 
the crowding and rampaging clientele I had been 
led to expect. 

‘Please wait here, sir,’ said the maid. 

The respectability of the house and the maid- 
servant was matched by the respectability of 
the bedroom. There was a clean and large brass 
bed, a bed-table, and an armchair. Decoration 
and furnishings were otherwise sparse and in no 
sense titillating—had it not been for one thing. 
On the bed was a gracefully finished birching 
rod, to the handle of which was tied a label 
bearing a doggerel poem in praise of chastise- 
ment. ‘Domination,’ I said to myself, ‘or 
humiliation?’ There was no evidence here of 
Miss Overflow’s boasted originality. But per- 
haps she would have other suggestions. . . 
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After I had been waiting five minutes, there 
entered a woman about thirty years old who was, 
at first sight, robust, well kept and rather hand- 
some. Her voice was not that of the woman with 
whom I had spoken on the telephone: she neither 
affected formality nor relapsed into whining, but 
spoke clearly and rather arrogantly, her tone 
reaffirming.the faint contempt already written on 
her face. 

‘You had better start by giving me five 
pounds,’ she said. 

“You—they—said on the telephone three 
guineas. 

‘That was on the telephone. Our charge is five 
pounds for a maximum of half an hour.’ 

Confused and demoralised, I gave her the 
money. She put it on the bed-table without in- 
terest. 

“What treatment do you want?’ she asked. 

‘I wondered. . . . What is French Massage?’ 

‘Not very sophisticated, are you?’ And she 
went on to describe it. 

“What else do you—er—go in for?’ 

‘This.’ She indicated the birch. 

‘No thank you. . . . Is that all?’ 

“What else did you expect?’ 

“Your advertisement promised something al- 
together new.’ 

‘There is nothing altogether new.’ 

‘But the advertisement——.” 

‘—was an advertisement. You are being naive, 
and you are wasting the time of both of us. You 
had better make up your mind.’ 

‘I don’t wish to trouble you any further,’ I 
said, and fled into the West Cromwell Road. 


* 


The most elegant and reliable gambler in Lon- 
don was still, I discovered, running his weekly 
games of chemin-de-fer. The last time I had 
played, some three years before, the refreshments 
had been superb, the company smart but rather 
raffish, and the stakes just manageable if you 
had £500 to lose. This summer I had very little 
to lose, but I thought I might do some rubber- 
necking and take a minute percentage of some- 
body else’s bets. I went with a friend well known 
to the establishment, was rather gratifyingly 
remembered from my previous visit, and was 
able to have a little orgy of caviare and foie gras 
before the play began. 

‘I expect we'll start quite low,’ said my friend, 
‘but when Eddie. Lancashire gets here you'll see 
a thing or two.’ 

I arranged with him to take | per cent. of his 
gains or losses, and then the game started. 

For a time banks were put up at two or three 
hundred pounds. A lucky banker would win as 
much as a thousand over three or four coups. 
Everyone remained immaculate and bored. 

‘Low stuff,’ said my friend. ‘Wait till Eddie 
Lancashire gets here.’ ; 

The banks were tending to start as high as five 
hundred now. No one was impressed. They 
tossed the counters to and fro as though playing 
an adult version of tiddlywinks and called, wi 
barely suppressed impatience, for brandy { 
champagne. ' 

And then Eddie Lancashire arrived. There was 
a murmur of deference, ingratiating cries of 
‘Evening, Eddie,’ and even, at last, a hint of 
something very near excitement. 
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‘Where will you sit, Eddie?’ said our host, his 
voice calm but his eyes alight. 

‘Place five. Yes, five.’ 

The previous tenant scuttled away like a 
startled rat; and the Marquis of Lancashire, the 
richest nobleman in England bar the Dukes they 
said, sat down without a word of apology or 
thanks. He looked like a failing salesman in a 
hired dinner jacket. 

‘Don’t make it too high to start with, Eddie,’ 
said our host. 

‘Right you are. Three thou’ for this one then. 
Who'll go banco against three thou’?’ 

There is no need to recite figures. It is enough 
to say that as the game proceeded it became 
clear that my | per cent. share would commit 
me quite as deeply as I had been committed, 
three years before, when I was actually taking 
part in the play. My friend was now about level, 
so I cried off for the rest of the evening. 
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"Why does he play, so high, this Lancashire 
person?’ I asked my friend next day. 

‘Eddie? He hasn't any children, you know. 
Doesn’t like his heir, who’s South African or 
something, so he’s trying to lose it all. Of 
course he can’t; you can’t lose five million, how- 
ever hard you try. And in any case he just wins 
and wins and wins. It’s making him desperate, 
or so they'say. .. .’ 

* 

After which there was only one thing left. I 
treated myself to some reefers. They came in 
an old Woodbine packet; they were very thin 
and twisted at one end. I smoked them one after 
the other, inhaling very deeply, as I had been 
instructed; and felt no effect whatsoever until 
I was suddenly and calamitously sick all over my 
best suit. And that, I thought, was enough. It 
was high time I left London; for the Season, after 
all, was nearly done. 


Dog’s Best Friend 


By JAMES TUCKER 


NYSCORRWG colliery, closed in the 1920s and 
E hee off in 1949, stands a few yards from 
a council estate and children’s swings in the 
village of Glyncorrwg, near Port Talbot, 
Glamorgan. A concrete platform lies across the 
top of the shaft with a small opening to one 
side, covered by a grating, through which for 
the past few months lorries have been dumping 
rubbish. When the shaft was closed it was 700 
feet deep. 

A sheepdog called Jock, presumably after 
scraps, fell through the grating and had been 
heard barking from the mine. Last Saturday, 
the eighth day of Jock’s captivity, a small crowd 
of men stood about the concrete table in the 
rain speaking ill of the RSPCA for not attempt- 
ing to get the dog out. In particular, two heavy 
and athletic-looking officials of the Canine De- 
fence League, Superintendent Robert Horsfall 
and Chief Inspector Frank Pettit, paced and 
fretted and went to ring London. They had 
travelled down to the village from the League 
headquarters overnight. Their chairman, Mr. 
Bernard Workman, had threatened to sue the 
RSPCA under the Malicious Damage Act for 
trying to kill the dog by dropping poisoned 
meat to it earlier in the week. In addition, he 
had announced that the League would, if 
necessary, spend £100,000 in trying to get 
Jock up. 

By midday on Saturday things had become 
comparatively calm. Earlier Superintendent 
Horsfall had gone to the local council offices 
and demanded the key to the wire gate guarding 
the pit mouth. He was referred to the police. 
The police refused the key and warned the 
superintendent that if he broke in he would be 
prosecuted. On these journeys he was accom- 
panied, and chauffeured, by pressmen, who were 
all for Superintendent Horsfall on an otherwise 
dull Saturday in the silly season. 

One of the most common arguments heard 
around the pit was that if it had been a human 
being down there the concrete top would have 
been ripped off days ago and rescue attempts 


made. This was not said by doggy fanatics in 
tweed skirts, but by miners standing by to go 
down on the end of a rope. It seemed an odd 
sort of reversal of the legend about what the 
British will do for their animals, but not for 
their fellow-men. Mr. Ron Williams, of Ton 
Pentre, who had come over by train on two days 
in case he was needed to descend the shaft, 
said: ‘If it was my dog, I'd have gone down 
regardless of the police, the NCB and the 
RSPCA.’ 

At 1.30 p.m., in two fiercely revving vans, 
the RSPCA arrived, with uniformed and plain-. 
clothes men. Senior Inspector Frank Wood said 
that equipment—a crane, boatswain’s chair, steel 
cable, lights, a compressor and a drill—was on 
its way. A crowd gathered as he spoke to re- 
porters. Yes, he said, he had heard the criticisms 
of the Society. He smiled and said it was always 
happening. He agreed that there had been a 
change of policy since the attempts to poison 
Jock after only a few days. This was not due 
to pressure or threats from the Canine Defence 
League or anyone else, but followed talks with 
the NCB (the poor old NCB, inheriting a dud 
pit whose only potentiality was to take refuse ‘ 
and trap careless animals), in which permission 
had been granted for the descent. Senior Inspec- 
tor Wood agreed that he had done no more 
than look over the edge of the shaft so far, 
through the rubbish opening. He said it was 
dark. 

The pit was tested for gas—although the dog 
had lived in it for eight days. The drill and 
compressor arrived and Senior Inspector Wood 
said that the rest of the equipment, for lowering 
a man into the shaft, would be there at 4 p.m. 
Shortly after 3 p.m. a square was cut in the 
concrete sealing platform and Bill Little, of 
Birmingham, a member of the South Wales 
Caving Association, went down on a rope ladder 
to reconnoitre. Shortly afterwards he brought 
the dog up, alive, alert and stinking, from a 
floating raft of rubbish one hundred feet down. 
He, too, said the shaft was dark. 
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Without 

this research, 
progress in-electronics 
would be 

slower 


Mullard's work in three fields of research — solid state physics, 
vacuum physics and circuit physics — has made important 
contributions to progress in electronics. From this work, stem 
many of the vital developments in transistors, electronic tubes 
and magnetic components which have been seen in the past 
ten years. The suitability and the availability of these devices 
for a rapidly increasing number of applications depend largely 
upon the anticipation of new trends in equipment design. This 
is the reason for Mullard’s heavy and continuous investment in 
research. Besides ensuring the high performance, dependability 
and economy of Mullard products, it is also a valuable 
complement to the research of the equipment manufacturers 


who use them. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 


Sir,—Patrick Lort-Phillips is quite right in stressing 
the limitations of NATO, for no good purpose is 
served by trying to pretend that all is well with the 
alliance. But nothing in the logic of the situation 
or of his own arguments leads to his conclusion 
that ‘it is time it was decently interred.’ 

In the first place, he considerably overstates the 
weaknesses in the military strength of NATO. For 
instance, the number of tactical aircraft available 
to the Supreme Commander, Europe, is 5,000, not 
200 as he states. More important, he criticises 
NATO strategy for being inadequate to a challenge 
it is not intended to meet. It has been explicitly 
stated many times in the last five or six years that 
the role of the NATO ground and tactical air forces 
is not to defend the whole of the NATO area— 
an impossible task—but to resist any aggression 
across the frontiers of the alliance for sufficient time 
to identify it as a deliberate attack and provide the 
crucial margin of time for a considered political 
decision as to whether to draw back and turn aside 
to the conference table or to proceed upwards to a 
global war. In view of the other factors which 
reduce the time available for consultation and de- 
cision, this is a function of the first importance. 

This does not ‘mean that serious mistakes have 
not been made in NATO military planning. As 
some of us have been pointing out for several years, 
the tactical atomic warfare is a very dubious asset 
in this role. Moreover, the problem of maintaining 
a credible deterrent to complement the shield is 
proving both technically and politically much more 
difficult than was envisaged a few years ago. This 
has a particular relevance to the question of 
NATO's political objective, which must be the main- 
tenance of a steady and non-aggressive position of 
deterrence and defence until such time as the 
Russian leaders become finally convinced that they 
are faced with an opposing bloc which is both 
dynamic and stable, and that they have therefore no 
alternative but to pay serious attention to the 
negotiation of a general settlement of the Euro- 
pean tensions which are the legacy of the Second 
World War. 

Lort-Phillips is again quite right to emphasise the 
fact that the role of NATO is now relatively smaller 
as the cold war spreads to new areas. But to argue 
that because this is so, and because of the 
deficiencies of the alliance, we should henceforth 
shift the emphasis of our interest to the United 
Nations overlooks two facts. The first is the im- 
maturity and cumbrousness of the political 
machinery of the UN which makes it unfitted to 
receive a heavy burden of responsibility. The second 
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‘is that the UN can only function effectively, even 
in a limited sphere, if there is an effective balance of 
power between the two major blocs. The caution with 
which the Soviet Union and the Western Powers 
have acted in the Congo crisis, and the relative 
freedom of action thereby given to Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld, is a striking illustration of the complementary 
relationship of NATO, the Warsaw Pact and the 
UN 


What is required to bridge the growing divorce 
between the limited function of NATO as a military 
alliance and the increasing breadth of the challenge 
to the position and interests of the NATO Powers 
is a marked improvement in the political machinery 
of the alliance and, in particular, the effectiveness 
of the NATO Council. Here President de Gaulle 
seems to me to have a legitimate point, though the 
blackmailing tactics he is using on the Americans 
and ourselves to make it prevail are indefensible. 
For instance, the present American representative 
on the NATO Council is a cipher in terms of in- 
fluence in Washington, and Britain has for the first 
time appointed a career diplomat who is not in the 
first eleven, to represent her on it. It is profoundly 
to be hoped that the new American administration 
will take a hard look at the political structure of 
the alliance and thereby force Mr. Macmillan, ob- 
sessed as he is with maintaining ‘our special 
position in Washington,’ to review his highly cynical 
attitude to NATO.—Yours faithfully, 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN 
Director 
The Institute for Strategic Studies, 
18 Adam Street, WC2 
* 


Sir,—In commenting on Colonel Lort-Phillips’s 
article, Commander Stephen King-Hall states that in 
any East-West conflict in Europe the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons by the NATO forces to offset Soviet 
superiority in conventional arms would ‘inevitably’ 
lead to a large-scale (i.e. strategic) nuclear war. Hav- 
ing heard this opinion stated on innumerable occa- 
sions, might I suggest that the critics of the Western 
nuclear defence posture argue their case for a 
change? I myself cannot see why the one must nec- 
cessarily follow the other. 

We read that even under ‘normal’ conditions both 
the Americans and the Russians maintain perpetual 
radar watches over their own and each other’s terri- 
tories, whilst simultaneously keeping their strategic 
nuclear forces in a state of immediate battle readi- 
ness. In the event, then, of a Soviet conventional 
thrast across the Iron Curtain, are we to believe that 
the Russian leaders would tolerate the destruction 
of a few of their divisions by NATO conventional 
arms, yet not by any tactical nuclear weapons that 
General Norstad might order into use? To put the 
point more emphatically, is it likely that Mr. Khrush- 
chev, on being told by his military commanders—or 
by the electronic buzzers on the desk at his control 
post—that the conventional forces attacking Western 
Germany had been destroyed by tactical nuclear 
weapons and not TNT, but that no American rockets 
had been sighted by the radar stations guarding the 
USSR, would give the order for Soviet intercon- 
tinental missiles to destroy the United States, know- 
ing full well that should he do so American Polaris 
submarines, lurking on the beds of the oceans sur- 
rounding the Russian land-mass, would surface, fire, 
and thus destroy the USSR? Isn’t it far, far more 
probable—and we can only estimate the probabilities 
—that with their aggression nipped in the bud, the 
Soviet leaders would terminate their adventure? In 
any event, the conclusions resulting from Colonel 
Lort-Phillips’s analysis have to be faced. If* ‘the 
American [strategic] nuclear umbrella is a myth’ and 
‘the [conventional] armed forces of NATO are inade- 
quate for their task,’ then only two. conclusions are 
possible; either the tactical nuclear forces of NATO 
are holding the Russians in check, or Russia cannot 
be an expansive power. To anyone-not living in the 
dream-world of the Thirties, it ought not to be too 
difficult to ascertain which conclusion is the correct 
one! 

Finally, sir, a point raised in Mr. Taylor's letter 
needs to be answered. This correspondent writes that 
‘the use of tactical atomic weapons will lead to /ocal 
spread of long-lived radioactive isotopes. A tactical 
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nuclear war could, and probably would, destroy 
Europe and Britain without the use of “the bomb”.’ 
Mr. Taylor thus neglects to mention the research that 
has gone into the production of ‘clean’ nuclear 
weapons. One would hardly expect the Supreme 
Commander, supported by the British and West 
European premiers, to use ‘dirty’ nuclear weapons, the 
radiation from which would render Europe lifeless 
after the Russian aggression had been repulsed; 
radioactive cleanliness is necessarily a corollary to 
the very definition of a tactical nuclear weapon.— 
Yours faithfully, 

A. R. NICHOLSON 
Flat 1, 137 Tulse Hill, SW2 


NIGHTS OUT IN THE THIRTIES 


Sm,—Orwell himself once amusingly pointed out 
with what a fatal inevitability, once they have gained 
currency through repetition, the most hopeless mis- 
statements will be taken as established fact. I should 
like, therefore, by nipping them in the bud, to correct 
two statements, relative to Orwell, in the amiable 
review of my book, Four Absentees, by my old friend 
Hugh Gordon Porteus. 

(1) Orwell had no political column in The New 
English Weekly in 1934 or, I think, ever, even briefly. 

(2) Mr. Porteus was never ‘put to bed’ at ‘the 
Orwell-Heppenstall ménage,’ either ‘helpless and 
raving’ or in any other condition. I do, indeed, recall 
an episode of that kind, but in my life it was two 
ménages earlier, and Orwell was nowhere on that 
scene. 

. These are not, I’m afraid, Mr. Porteus’s only mis- 
statements (and misquotations), but the rest seem 
unlikely ‘to proliferate. I am sorry that dear Hugh, 
once a great stickler for accuracy, should now em- 
bellish his paraphrase of my account by saying, for 
instance, that a policeman once gave my arm ‘a 
wrench nasty enough to draw a yell’ or by telling his 
readers that I ‘gleefully parade’ what I set down with- 
out tone. I did not say that Murry was ‘the best-hated 
man of his time’ but ‘the best-hated man of letters of 
his time.’ I do, indeed, share Mr. Porteus’s inability 
to imagine Orwell ‘taking serious pleasure in the con- 
templation of painting or listening to string quartets,’ 
but in my case the inability does not extend to Dylan 
Thomas. We more than once contemplated paintings 
together, and Dylan was pretty musical. I recall no 
specific dealings with string quartets, but he was clued 
up on Wozzeck as long ago as the winter of 1934-35, 
—yYours faithfully, 

RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
14c Ladbroke Terrace, W11 


: * 


Sir,—It is distressing to see Mr. Hugh Gordon 
Porteus contributing to the fashionable denigration 
of John Middleton. Murry. As a young writer in the 
early Thirties I experienced, as I have no doubt many 
others did, nothing but generosity and kindness from 
him. His characteristic courtesy and sincerity—he 
was anything but a detestable moralising humbug— 
were infinitely preferable to the mean cynicism that 
is so prevalent among the younger generation of 
writers as to seem the dominant note'in contempor- 
ary English literature. Murry’s work will no doubt - 
long outlive the insults of his detractors, but must we 
continue to suffer their spiteful malice in the weeklies 
and Sunday papers?—Yours faithfully, 

- .sERROLL DE BURGH WILMOT 
6 Canterbury Mansions, Lymington Road, NW6 


BRAINWASHING 


Sir,—The excellent article by Mr. Levin in your 
issue of August 26 about the likelihood that Captain 
Powers had been brainwashed prior to his trial was 
timely. It brought some common sense and fresh 
air into the atmosphere. 

Mr. Levin points to the striking similarity between 
the Powers trial and that of the sixteen leaders of 
the Polish Underground in 1945. Thanks to the 
heroism of one of them, Stypulkowski, we know 
how they had been conditioned into submission. It 
is quite possible that Powers had to endure the 
same treatment. But there are simpler and equally 
efficient methods. One of them is a straightforward 
bargain with the prisoner. The other is physical 
torture and sheer terror of it. I would like to quote 
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two cases from Yugoslavia, where, despite ideological 
divergences with the Soviet Union, the security and 
judicial systems are much the same. The names of 
the persons involved cannot be divulged here, but 
the victims of both ‘trials’ are now in this country 
and available. 

The first case concerns a young woman who, 
some years ago, was engaged to be married to a 
Westerner. Shortly before the wedding she was 
arrested and accused of ‘espionage.’ The charges 
were obviously silly and trumped-up, but the case 
was needed by the regime for political reasons. The 
girl was not very badly treated. After a few weeks 
of softening-up in the course of which she learnt 
a few things, as for instance that her captors had 
complete power over her life, freedom and even 
death; that they were capable of utter inhumanity 
and callousness; that they. were merciless and ruth- 
less; and after some prolonged sessions with her 
interrogators she was offered a straightforward deal. 
If she confessed she would get two years. If not, 
at least ten and some terrible treatment, hard 
Jabour, etc., thrown in. They played on her desire 
‘to marry, to be free. Not surprisingly, she agreed. 
She ‘co-operated’ both before and during the well- 
rehearsed trial. 

The second case involved, as chief victims, an 
elderly couple (both in their sixties) and a number 
of their friends. Their ‘crime’ had been to have 
written letters to their children abroad, making 
derogatory remarks about the regime and spreading 
‘hostile propaganda.’ Their letters had been opened 
secretly by UDBA (political police) for nearly a 
year, and then they were arrested. The idea was to 
discourage others, with relatives abroad, to act 
similarly and generally to frighten them. 

Far-reaching charges of ‘conspiracy against the 
State and people were proffered, most of which were 
obvious nonsense. Without much refinement and 
ado the victims were softened up by several months 
of sleepless nights (interrogations lasted, on the 
average, between ten and fifteen hours) and of 
merciless, incredible beatings and physical torture. 
Taking into account that the chief victims were 
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elderly people, they were meted out a treatment of 
revolting barbarity. Obviously, they cracked up and 
confessed to everything. They got into such a state 
of terror and fear of further beatings that they would 
have confessed. even to crimes—like Yagoda—which 
they could not have committed. 

At the trial, which was quite a big affair, the wife 
of the accused, by an act of great courage, created 
a sensation by saying that the accusations were not 
quite true. But when asked point blank, and in pub- 
lic, by the President of the court whether she had 
been maltreated, she faltered and managed only to 
say that interrogations had been long and she might 
not have been sure what she was signing. This, of 
course, did not help her and she got three years’ hard 
labour (her husband three and a half years). But as 
an act of vengeance she was treated ignominiously 
in the penitentiary, having been beaten several times 
and spending nearly all her sentence in solitary 
confinement. 

What is significant is that this terror is so deeply 
inculcated in the minds of such people that they 
did not dare breath a word about it after being 
released, and only after arriving in this country and 
after much persuasion have they felt themselves 
safe enough to come out with their story. Inci- 
dentally, during their trial, all their co-defendants 
(there were quite a few), although -having been tor- 
tured in the same way, unanimously stated that they 
had been treated well.—Yours faithfully, 

R. MARCETIC 
Joint Secretary, 
Yugoslav Democratic Union 


REASONS OF STATE: KENYA 

MONSIEUR LE REDACTEUR EN CHEF,—J’ai lu avec une 
triste mais profonde satisfaction votre éditorial du 
1€ ut intitulé: ‘Reasons of State: Kenya.’ Alors 
que vous menez campagne depuis plusieurs années 
pour l’émancipation des Africains vous avez en, le 
courage de dire la vérité sur l’exécution de Peter 
Poole. 

Poole avait probablement mérité son sort. Ce qui 
est affreux, c'est l'empressement qu’on a mis & I’ex- 
pédier. Il semble avoir été traité, non comme un 
coupable qu’on punit, mais comme un instrument de 
propagande et comme une victime expiatoire. Or un 
acte de lacheté et d’opportunisme n’a jamais rallié 
des adversaires; une victime n’efface les péchés que si 
elle est consentanté et Poole a di mourir la rage au 
coeur 

Les Européens ont traité de maniére indigne pen- 
dant plusieurs ‘siécles les Africains et les Asiatiques 
mais je n’ai jamais entendu dire que ceux-ci aient 
jamais été particuligrement doux avec les peuples 
asservis au cours de leur histoire. Il serait temps de 
rappeler 4 la raison les Blancs qui ont honte de 
Pétre. Nous avons fenoncé a la suprématie, et ce 
nest que justice, mais nous ne sommes pas pour ce- 
la devenus brusquement une race inférieure. 

Inutile de vous signaler que je fais partie des 
Frangais qui sont las et dégofités de la guerre 
d@ Algérie. 

Agréez, je vous prie, Monsieur le Rédacteur en 
Chef, l'expression de ma considération distinguée.— 

MARIE FORESTIER 
93 Boulevard Murat, Paris XVle 


BRAVE NEW UNDERWORLD 


Sir,—New York must not be neglected as a centre 
of sado-masochistic displays. While a local regula- 
tion limits the extent of nudity permitted in strip- 
tease shows, great ingenuity has been exercised by 
night-club proprietors and the promoters of female 
(and male) wrestling acts to excite the salacious 
American’s imagination, In Times Square there is 
an excellent display of torture devices. But are these 
entertainments not fundamentally innocent in their 
assumption that perversion is, at least in part, a 
spectator sport?—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL BRESLOW 
6 Cavendish Mews North, W1 


END OF TERM 

Sir,—It. seems that in my ‘Westminster Com- 
mentary’ which you published on August 5 I did the 
President of the Board of Trade a great injustice. 
I attributed to him the remark that it was 
‘unthinkable’ that we should change our agricultural 
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policy at the behest of Europe. The view was not 
expressed by him, and I am deeply sorry that I 
said that he had done so.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES FLETCHER-COOKE 
Toronto, Ontario 


TAMPERING WITH FOOD 


Sir,—May I comment on Leslie Adrian’s article in 
the Spectator of August 19 on behalf of the mem- 
bers of this. Council? 
No butter produced by them contains any added 
colouring material—Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR FAWCETT 
Public Relations Officer 
Butter Information-Council, 
Mercury House, Waterloo Road, SEI 


WHERE THE REINDEER ENDS 
Sir,-Has Miss Katharine Whitehorn (‘Where the 
Reindeer Ends,’ July 29) tried reindeer soup? 

Made from reindeer broth, with a little parsley 
and grated antler added, it is quite delicious.——Yours 
faithfully, 

JUSSI _LAPPALAINEN 
Inarin Matkailumaja, Inari, Finland 


IT’S: A CRIME 
Sir,—It is a shame that Mr. Cyril Ray has discarded 
his pseudonym (Spectator, September 2). 1 was plan- 
ning to write a whodunnit under the pen name 
‘Cyril Ray,’ but now. I suppose, I shall just. have 
to sign myself 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
Lus Hill House, Highworth, Wilts 


NEW AUTHORS 

Sirn,—New Authors Limited has just published the 
twentieth book in their series, marking the end of 
two years of publishing. The success of this new 
venture has been most encouraging, with the result 
that we now plan a further development which we 
hope will prove of value to new and promising 
writers. 

New Authors Limited has decided to publish, 
if possible each year, a volume of short stories or 
novellas by new writers hitherto unpublished in 
book form. Generally speaking the same terms and 
conditions will apply as for full-length books pub- 
lished by the imprint (those terms can be found at 
the beginning of each New Authors book). In other 
words, the scheme is open only to writers who are 
members of the British Commonwealth and the Irish 
Republic. No established writer, no author who 
has any other book to his credit (excepting school 
books or technical works, etc.) is eligible for con- 
sideration. Stories, however, which have already 
appeared in magazines, journals or newspapers may 
be included. 

Only four authors will be seleeted for each 
volume and each author will be represented either 
by a novella of not more than 25,000 words or 
two, three, four or more stories, none of which 
must be less than 2,500 words, with a total com- 
bined length of not less than 15,000 words. 

The authors will share in the profits of the com- 
pany in the same way as other members of New 
Authors Limited, except that each will receive one- 
quarter of the share assigned to the volume in 
which they have been published. 

Outlets for the short story in this country are 
becoming increasingly scarce. Our experience with 
the great many manuscripts which we have received 
has suggested that the creative energy of British, 
Commonwealth and Irish writers has diminished 
not at all. Many promising and talented writers who 
have not yet produced work of book length are 
faced with discouragement and frustration. The aim 
of this plan, once more, is of course to bring within 
the orbit of the Hutchinson Group new writers 
with something to say, and whose future books 
the group will hope to publish in the ordinary way. 

The closing date for New Authors Short Story 1 
will be March 31, 1961. Entries should be sub- 
mitted to this address for the attention of Raleigh 
Trevelyan.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT LUSTY 
New Authors Limited, 
178-202 Great Portland Street, W1 
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Theatre 


Doon For Aye 


Vasco. The Wallace. 
Wallenstein. Les Trois 
Mousquetaires. The 
Dream of Peter Mann. 
(Edinburgh Festival.) 

M. SCHEHADE, the young 
French-speaking Leban- 
ese author of Vasco, is 
still a neo-Romantic—he 
perches on the knee of 
his unconscious like a 
ventriloquist’s dummy. 
Almost all artists are mediums transmitting mes- 
sages from the dark side of their minds, and 
faking what they cannot understand. The Roman- 
tics embellish their visions: the Classicists edit 
them. Georges Schehade teeters between the two. 
He has many Romantic props—the significant 
dreams, the masked choruses, the symbolic 
animals, the mysterious jokes, the perfunctory 
disguises, and all those Gothic heirlooms of 
crows, coffins and corpses. But he rarely allows 
his wardrobe to become his mistress. At least 
on the surface, M. Schehade keeps his language 
sharp, slangy and concrete. His characters are 
illuminated with a glow of comic irony which 
inoculates them against ridicule. And short scene 
is linked to short scene by a simple narrative 
thread which never ceases to intrigue. 

Much of the success of this British premiére 
of Vasco, by the always provocative Oxford 
Theatre Group, depends on Adrian Brine’s 
direction. He has neutralised the Romanticism 
by accepting it rather than concealing it and 
staged the play with make-up, scenery and 
costumes by Keith Norman which recall the 
Russian ballet. The young men have a pink 
triangle on each cheek, the young women a pink 
circle. The old are all thickly contoured in 
enormous wrinkles like Zulu chiefs in negative. 
The colours are black and orange and yellow on 
the neat, movable, simple furniture. The acting, 
too, is casual but confident, moving at brisk, un- 
worried even pace. Apart from the Chekhov, 
Vasco is the best play in the Festival. And it is 
better played in that all the performances suit 
exactly the intention of the playwright. 

M. Schehade’s intention, as I see_it, is simply 
to show that in a world of mass-produced evil, 
individual innocence is almost, but not quite, 
enough. Vasco himself is a village barber in the 
middle of an old-fashioned shooting war be- 
tween two pastoral countries. Like many wars, 
it is farcical in close-up but tragic in long shot. 
Vasco is a peaceable nitwit flattered into carry- 
ing a dispatch between the lines under the illu- 
sion that he has been summoned to cut some 
famous hair. A Good Soldier Schweik of high 
simplicity rather than low cunning, he is as un- 
killable as a Chaplin. He survives briefing, 
cannonade, capture and brainwashing, as long 
as he is ignorant of his mission. When he does 
take sides in the battle, which he does by making 





- himself a liability to the enemy rather than an 


asset to his country, he saves his village by 


By ALAN BRIEN 


abdicating his immortality. Played by Jonathan 
Cecil, with a parasol, a picnic basket and a face 
like a moustachioed sausage-balloon, Vasco is a 
genuine comic creation. Around him are 
grotesques — sometimes ludicrous, sometimes 
monstrous, often alternating in mid-breath—who 
curse, or joke about, their roles. Vasco is full of 
good jokes, both verbal and visual, which neatly 
provide the antidote whenever the sentiment 
curdles or the propaganda goes sour. But 
basically it is a serious and uncompromising 
drama which, despite the immaturity of some 
of its emotion and the wilful perversity of some 
detail, is genuinely moving. 

The other play so far worth really thinking 
through was also an amateur production on the 
Fringe. This was the Oxford and Cambridge 
Stage Company’s production of Wallenstein. 
This was not, as I thought in my ignorance, a 
Jewish version of The Wallace but a condensa- 
tion of the trilogy by Schiller about the mercurial 


Duke of Friedland who, on the eve of a victory: 


which could have made him Emperor in the 
Thirty Years War, was stricken by a mysterious 
apathy and ruined. Nevertheless a comparison 
between the two historical dramas leaves The 
Wallace a sad, slow second. I must confess that 
I could only stomach half of Mr. Sydney 
Goodsir Smith’s patriotic pageant (which, like 
all Scots plays in any Edinburgh Festival, oddly 
attempts to exalt the natives by dramatising one 
of the many occasions on which they sold their 
heroes to the English). It was not the language 
which put me off—though I do not think any 
actress ought to be asked to enunciate ‘they 
canna ding ma Wallace doon for aye’ except in 
the chorus of a musical comedy. Rather it was 


that the language endlessly repeated the same 


point in almost the same words for a scene, then 
the scene stopped, and another similar scene 
began the same pattern. The Wallace flowed like 
a ton of bricks. In the cast were some manly, 
vigorous, brazen-lunged actors, but eventually 
I detected among them that air of apprehensive 
cheerfulness worn by a man who is beginning 
to feel that the Big Dipper will never stop. 
Wallenstein is no curtain-raiser and three hours 
is a long time to sit on a canvas chair. But 
Schiller had mastered his material and shaped it 
into a dramatic sequence so that each incident 
revealed some new aspect of the Duke, each 
revelation prompted some new action, and 
eventually and inevitably the chain drew up the 
anchor. In this compressed version at least, it 
never becomes absolutely clear why Wallenstein 
who was cast by nature as Coriolanus should 
suddenly start to play Hamlet. But throughout 
the dialogue, Schiller keeps a running bass 
rhythm of references to stars and comets and 
lost planets which may be meant to convey that 
those who believe in destiny (Wallenstein was a 
confirmed disciple of astrology) will eventually 
be given a destiny to obey. The play has tension 
and pace. It is full of unexpected, worrying 
thoughts—as when Wallenstein stops on the 





O elusive 
Paul 
Jennings! 


Bt aes ARE 284 Jenningses in the 
London telephone directory. But 
he isn’t one of them. I once knew 
a regiment that had six Jenningses. 
But he wasn’t these either. 

Paul Jennings lives at East 
Bergholt, has a wife, children and a 
regular column (called Oddly Enough) 
in The Observer. If you don’t know 
him, it’s high time you did. 


( 


\ 


3 





If you do know him don’t sit back 
just yet. I have a problem for you. 
Can you think of a better word than 
‘elusive’? 

You can’t call him ‘incomparable’. 
He positively invites comparison. He 
is, for example, as funny as twenty 


- comedians and three times as en- 


lightening. 

He isn’t inimitabie either. People 
do imitate him. And not only his 
style—his Weltanschauung (or way 
of looking at the world) has had a 
considerable Einfluss (or influence}. 

Early on, Jennings discovered the 
basic conflict between People and 
Things—a battle as universal as the 
Sex War, and much funnier to write 
about. Would you trust the inside of 
a car? Or a typewriter? Or an Italian 
water-tap? You shouldn’t, but if you 
must, at least arm yourself with the 
Jennings reports on the way these 
Things can annoy, confuse and 
embarrass People. 


Yet Skram backwards 


No, elusive seems to be the word. 
Jennings seems to have a strange 
knack of finding things that other 
people wouldn’t even think of 
looking for. Did you know that 
Danish for King Kong is Kong 
King? (Kong means King in 
Danish). Had you realised that the 
innocent-seeming town of Marks 
Tey was Yet Skram backwards? 
Another thing. If you have any- 
thing like Jennings’ luck, you may 
well buy The Observer 26 times a 
year, yet never see him. Elusive to the 
wt. he appears only every other 
y. 


All in all, it’s quite a good idea to 
take The Observer every week. It’s 
the only way you can be sure of not 
missing Jennings —and Profile, 
Mammon, the Feiffer cartoon and all 
the other good things that make 
Sunday bearable 


JBL. 


morning so 
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verge of rebellion and asks himself, ‘Must I do 
something merely because I have thought of it?’ 
Most of the language is spare and flat so that the 
occasional vivid phrase rings like a gong—for 
example, when, five minutes later, Wallenstein 
waits for the message which will seal his 
treachery, he tells himself, ‘I am innocent. The 
crime has yet to enter this room.’ Amateur 
actors are not at their best in ruffs and big boots. 
But none of them was positively embarrassing 
and some were very good—notably Peter 
Holmes, a young man with a real warrior’s face 
and a voice with the edge of a claymore. 

Les Trois Mousquetaires is a funny, ingenious, 
irwventive, robust romp which goes on too long. 
This is not the only resemblance to a Theatre 
Workshop production. M. Roger Planchon, a 
superb comedian with the relaxed bounce of a 
benzedrine Benny Hill, also believes in bringing 
the theatre to the people by bringing people to 
the theatre and has now gathered 50,000 paying 
supporters for his company near Lyons. His style 
is that of epic comedy and no doubt some Ger- 
man critic has already invented a word for his 
Ingratiation-Effect in which characters ask each 
other whether they have read the book, cardinals 


fry real omelettes in the middle of intrigtigs, 


heroes ride to the rescue on hobby horses, deal 
men are brought on in barrels to clear up a 
confusion in the plot, and battles are turned into 
dances. It is all very lively and enjoyable but 
still somewhat wasted on debunking a novel 
which has already stripped the pantoufles off the 
Romantic hero by showing him to be a lecher, a 
cadger and a liar. Next time, please, Racine. 








THE 


The Dream of Peter Mann is not only the 
worst play in the Edinburgh Festival, it is also 
the worst play written by Mr. Bernard Kops— , 
a coincidence of nadirs which may create 
some sort of a record. Mr. Kops is almost the 
epitome of any new playwright who has ever 
been a debutante at the Royal Court—he is 
young, Left-wing, Jewish, working-class, experi- 
mental and fashionable. He has appeared 
(twice) in the Penguin Plays series. He has an 
Arts Council bursary. He has been called ‘a 
writer of outstanding talent’ by Harold Hobson 
and The Dream of Peter Mann has been hailed 
before production as ‘a wholly satisfying work 
of art’. by’ Mervyn Jones: Where Vasco and 
Wallenstein were financed from the pockets of 
their performers on the Fringe, his third work 
has been honoured with an official premiere 
backed by a new producing company. Yet The 
Dream of Peter Mann is sentimental, sloppy, 
naive, tedious and ludicrously ambitious—it sets 
up Mr. Kops as the perfect Uncle Solly for any 
sour traditionalist who wants to bowl down the 
whole new echelon of modern playwrights. Pre- 
sumably, this is intended to be to Peer Gynt what 
The Hamlet of Stepney Green was to Hamlet. 
But, though The Hamlet of Stepney Green almost 
entirely misunderstood Shakespeare’s point, at 
least it had some vigorous dialogue and half a 
dozen vernacular jokes. Change for the Angel 
too revealed a real warmth and concern for the 
rhythms of life in a working-class household 
despite its over-ripe melodrama and murky sym- 
bolism. But Peter Mann reads and plays like a 
parody—it has all the usual obligatory jeers at 
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virginity and cheers for pregnancy, the heavy 
Mankowitzian cynicism about money and work. 
It has a tramp, and an undertaker, and a whore. 
It is a depressing end to a mediocre festival. 


Cinema 


Mumble-Jumble 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Fugitive Kind. (Lon- 
don Pavilion.) 


tor: Sidney Lumet; ‘X’ 
certificate) is Orpheus 
Descending, filmed, and 
orphic films we have had 
rather a dose of, lately. 
Mr. Lumet is one of the 
best directors to tackle 
Tennessee Williams: less 
visually exciting than 
Kazan, he uses darkness 
and junk with effect, a straight style with all 
the crooked words, an unobtrusive background 
for action. But he seems happier with social 
realism: Twelve Angry Men, that splendid 
translation of politics into everyday life, was 
his, and that again was an actors’ film, or a 
script-writer’s film, unobtrusively guided. 

Here, besides the most obtrusive script 
you can imagine, are three big-gun players; 
Brando, Magnani, Joanne Woodward, all with 
such immensely varied styles of a kind of natural- 
ism ‘that you begin to wonder what, in the whole 
world, can properly be called ‘natural’? Joanne 
Woodward, for instance, has a sort of senile 
twitch: her mouth does odd things suddenly. Or 
there’s Anna Magnani’s hair, which, though she’s 
middle-aged, has a perfectly beatnik exuberance. 
Or’ Brando’s enunciation. It’s a commonplace, I 
know, to talk of the Brando mumble, but quite 
truly with both ears strained | couldn’t catch 
more than a word or two of his first three sen- 
tences. More and more he seems to be caricatur- 
ing himself and this is a part that caricatures his 
image: the ‘boy’ (but he’s thirty) with the snake- 
skin coat and the guitar; the lout, the irresistible, 
haunted and hunted, with his glum, dazzling 
Roman features, the rather ponderous ‘great 
beauty’ seldom found in men, at least seldom in 
men who are attractive to women. Brando has it 
all ways—youth and agelessness, looks that can 
quite properly be called ‘legendary’ because they 
are, as it were, an incarnation of all sorts of 
legends, ancient and modern: all of which rather 
clouds his performance, which here seems little 
but laboured, conscientious and (all ways) 
methodical. Anna Magnani is another legend, 
another ‘presence’ rather than performer, another 
wonder merely-to have around the place but 
blessedly unmethodical, unlaboured and authen- 
tic, ‘Human’ is the word for her, the over-used 
only word for a woman with none of the usual 
attributes of an actress: like a headlamp of glow- 
worms she demolishes things like youth and 
prettiness and becoming hair. And Joanne Wood- 
ward, queen of the performing nonconformists, 
has the time of her life as the drink-sozzled beat- 
nik, spoiled idealist with a mania for ‘living’ who 
haunts churchyards to hear the dead’s admoni- 
tory whisper: ‘Live, live.’ 





The Fugitive Kind (direc- * 
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They’re just exchanging tips about the Zodiac! 
Saying what a brilliant performer this car is. In 
fact, they’re so eager to discuss the Zodiac’s form, 
they've almost forgotten about the winner of the 
2.30! And even if you’re not a racing man, there’s so 
much to admire about the Zodiac: colour for those 
with an eye for it . .. comfort for those with a feel 


ZODIAC 









. ‘And that’s 
straight from the 


horse’ s mouth!’ 


for it... an engine that defies criticism from the 
most mechanically-minded you care to mention... 
and automatic transmission as an optional extra 
if you want the ultimate in driving luxury. Take 
their tip: put your shirt on the Zodiac and know 
what it feels like to come galloping down the 


straight to win—every time! 





£675 + £282.7.6 P.T. = £957.76 HEAVILY BACKED BY WORLD-WIDE 8069 SERVICE 
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It is Tennessee Williams’s talent to make 
people that seem like prototypes (though often 
their prototypicality is more a matter of over- 
emphasis and repetition than of any deep origin- 
ality), and his luck (talent, too, of course, 
indirectly) to get the sort of actors that, in them- 
selves, seem prototypes anyway. You think: ah, 
yes; you recognise Brando-Orpheus-Snakeskin, 
all three, and it is’ reassuring and convenient to 
find none of them out of step, doing nothing the 
least bit unexpected. The ¢patant situations have 


Ballet 


THE 


become so commonplace by now that one shrugs 
and thinks: Oh yes, a lynching; or, Oh yes, a 
husband shooting his wife who we know is 
pregnant, since they seem such fairly everyday 
occurrences in the Deep, swampy South. And the 
dialogue, too: on it goes, regularly irregular, 
liltingly ungrammatical or poetically banal, very 
pleasant to listen to but growing (the more he 
uses it) progressively less effective. This oughtn’t 
to be the result—but Tennessee Williams seems 
more and more to parody himself. 


Faded Fortunes 


By CLIVE BARNES 


No artist—not Sibelius, 
not Spender, not Ernst 
—has lost so much 
prestige since the war as 
Leonide Massine. If you 
had gone up to any man 
on a street corner before 
the war or just after and 
asked him who was the 
world’s leading choreo- 
grapher, nine hundred 
and niney-nine times out 
of a thousand he would 
have looked at you in blank amazement. The 
thousandth time he would have stoutly replied: 
“Leonide Massine.’ Now, for reasons best known 
to fashion, Massine is out. Certainly once he 
was overrated, but unfortunately, as often 
happens with the first reassessment ofan inflated 
artistic reputation, the process has gone too far. 
Massine is-not only out, but people are begin- 
ning to forget he. was ever in. Pendulums swing 
as time moves on, and one day Massine will 
doubtless get his deserts. Personally I thought, 
and hoped, it would be now. The Italian town 
of Nervi, which enterprisingly an@* annually 
holds the world’s only Dance Festival, this year 
commissioned Massine to form a new ballet 
company, primarily to mount his own works. 
The large international company rehearsed for 
months and now, after appearing at Nervi, has 
come to the Edinburgh Festival. Anyone who 
went to the Empire Theatre on the first night 
hoping, as I did, to rediscover Massine must 
have come away as depressed as myself. 








The programme proved a bad choice. For a 
minute when the curtains opened on Fokine’s 
Schéhérazade (why this of all things?) and 
Bakst’s peacock-coloured harem loaded with 
silks and satins came into view, it seemed for 
one moment as if this long-dead ballet might 
have lived again. Not since the war have we 
had such a handsome or faithful revival of 
Bakst’s fantastically opulent designs. But once 
the gorgeously bedizened cast started.to dance, 
the ballet’s overheated Yellow Book eroticism 
—savage black men all like panthers and yield- 
ing white girls all like houris, having what you 
might call a ball—looked as dated as whatever 
it was the butler saw. Fokine’s choreographic 
outline remains sturdy enough, and perhaps the 
ballet could have survived as a pefidd piece— 


after all, the Rimsky-Korsakov music has—but 
most of the cast completely lacked conviction. 
I cannot imagine a more ineffective Golden 
Slave; he looked as if he would be diffident 
about kissing a girl good-night, let alone ravish- 
ing the Theda-Bara-like Queen of the Harem. 

But my hopes were glued on to the revival 
of Massine’s own Choreartium, first produced 
in 1933 and not seen in Britain for twenty-two 
years. Most celebrated of all Massine’s ‘sym- 
phonic ballets,’ it is set to Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony, and once was among the most 
controversial ballets of the century. Should 
Massine have used a Brahms (note the holy 
name) symphony, or should he not—the argu- 
ment raged even in the correspondence columns 
of the Times. Massine, backed by no less than 
Ernest Newman, claimed the inalienable right 
of a choreographer to use what music he pleased, 
and he was generally thought to have won his 


Music 
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case. It was a famous victory—but, God ptesery 
us, seen today it’s an awe-inspiringly pretentioy 
ballet. It was, in fact, raggedly danced in Edin. 
burgh by a company somewhat o’er-partedl, yet 
this spot-lit the ballet’s faults rather thah e. 
cused them. The choreography is fimsy, 
Portentous architectural groupings and §culp. 
tural poses speak eloquently of the agg that 
gave us Milan railway station and the stitngth- 
through-joy of the Herrenvolk. It now/looks 
ludicrously overblown, and technically Magsine’s 
naive musicality (every bar of the sy 







are moments of great craftsmanship, flymerked 
by time, yet still discernible But Choreattium 
is not the ballet to restore Massine’s 
fortunes. 


Nor, perhaps, is Le Beau Danube, even though 
it proved a good deal more welcome. This dallet 
bouffe, set in the Vienna Prater and to i ble 
music by the Clan Strauss, suffers from being 
like a Rachmaninov concerto in that the creator 
only too clearly saw himself imp the glorious 
leading role. Now Milorad Miskovitch i} the 
Hussar, and for all his intelligence and glamour 
the loss is a grave one. As in Choreartitam, the 


basically good company work extremely 


It has many very promising dancers, inchding ‘ 


three of Europe's loveliest young ballet stirlets, 
Carla Fracci, Yvonne Meyer and Duska Sifnios. 
Massine’s completely new full-length ballet La 
Commedia Umana, based on The Decameron, is 
still to come and this may yet reveal the master- 
choreographer in a fair light. But when I think 
of the ballets he could have revived—timeless 
works like The Good-Humoured Ladies, The 
Three-Cornered Hat or The Rite of Spring— 
I feel despondent. 


Symphonic Variations 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE new Walton sym- 
phony, strongly played 
by the Liverpool Orches- 
tra under John Pritchard, 
was heard for the first 
time at Edinburgh last 
Friday. It has a scherzo- 
like first movement of 
pace and lightness and 
nimble rhythm, a lush, 
luxuriantly romantic slow 
movement and a finale 
in the form of a vigorous 
passacaglia which builds up to a big brassy 
conclusion. It was received with acclamation 
and is certain to become widely popular. 

This will cause some gnashing of teeth. 
Walton uses a_ twelve-note subject for his 
passacaglia, and the first movement, in a super- 
ficial sense, could not have been written before 
1940, the year of Stravinsky’s Symphony in 
whose main subject, with its strong upward 
curve and reiterated leading-note, is the unofficial 
godfather of Walton’s wristy theme. (near the 
end of the movement we even hear Stravinsky’s 





brusque final chords); but essentially it is music 
in the long-familiar manner. In an age when 
it is style that tends to make or damn a new 
work, a prominent composer who brings out 
a new composition as old-fashioned in idiom 
as Walton’s Second Symphony is unwittingly 
committing an ideological action: his work is 
a reassertion of musical values against the 
tyranny of the slide-rule; or it is a useless 
gesture of last-ditch defiance. The Times, with 
that tireless genius for avoiding the questions 
that really matter, made a great thing, in a 
sycophantic interview with Sir William, of his 
down-to-earth wisdom in ignoring contemporary 
fads and unashamedly continuing to compose 
romantic music. It should not, on the other hand, 
be hard to guess what the avant-garde would 
have to say about the new symphony, supposing 
that they were to admit its existence. 
Romanticism may be the crux of the Sym- 
phony, but in a particular, not a general, sense. 
If the Times is merely feeble-minded in its 
vacuous approval of the romantic Sir William, 
the avant-garde is blindly doctrinaire in its re- 
jection. One of the greatest orchestral works of 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs, 
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LONDON 





On Independent Television 


next Thursday at 6.45 p.m. 


Pursuit of 


Happiness 2°" 


< ae re ER? 
‘ eg aes 


WITHOUT SIGHT. A German bullet blinded Lord 
Fraser of Lonsdale in the Battle of the Somme. ‘That was 
44 years ago. Since then he has built himself a full public 
and leisure life. Daniel Farson finds him trout fishing 
and talks to him about his personal approach to the secret 


of happiness. 


* 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


London’s Television 





Sunday Sept. 11th ITV 
ABC’s 


‘The Book Man’ 





Betjeman 


With John Betjeman as 

*The Book Man’, the scope of the pro- 
gramme this season has been extended 
to cover a far wider range of books and 
publications. More stress will be laid 
on contemporary history and important 
or controversial biographies. Books 
dealing with the fine arts and music 
will be discussed, the world of the 
little magazines investigated and the 
paper-back revolution examined. 

Publishers will be invited to the 
studio to talk over their problems. 
Young writers seeking a forum for their 
ideas will find it with ‘The Book Man’, 
and visits will be made to authors 
whose works and personalities are 
better understood against the back- 
ground of their own homes. Highlights 
from literary luncheons, arranged by 
ABC Television in London and the 
provinces will also be featured on the 
programmes. 

The new Editor will be Kenneth 
Young of the Daily Telegraph. 


e@eoevoeveeoeveeeeeeveeeseeee eee 


NEW TIMINGS 


12.15 p.m. North & Midlands 
1.20 p.m. Scotland 


2.05 p.m. London, Wales & The West 


@eeeteoeeeeee eee 


ABC WEEKEND 
TELEVISION 


NORTH & MIDLANDS NETWORK 


A Member of the Associated British Picture Corporation 
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the age, Tippett’s Ritual Dances, ts written in a 
style which from the truly advanced point of 
view is not to be considered seriously for a 
second. Walton is perfectly entitled to his roman- 
tic idiom. But to what extent is it really his? 


This enjoyable and often effective work seems - 


as far as ever from resolving the underlying 
conflict in his music, posed a generation ago 
in his Viola Concerto, between bombast and 
self-knowledge, gesture and responsibility, em- 
pire and independence. His canny, ironic, un- 
pretentious north-country nature has never com- 
pletely swallowed the pomp and circumstance 
of Elgarianism; his musical style has never com- 
pletely escaped the powerful but distracting 
influence of the musician -who showed, for 
the first time in two hundred years, that it was 
possible to be at the same time an Englishman 
and a good composer. The piling-up of em- 
purpled climaxes, the dying falls,, the yearning 
elongated melodies, the band making its tre- 
mendous statement are familiar characteristics 
of Walton’s music, but I do not feel they are as 
native to him as the unemphatic but genuine 
lyricism of some of the solo writing in the Viola 
Concerto, the dry irreverence of Pandarus, the 
con malizia of the scherzo of the First Sym- 
phony, the sharp parody and cheek of Facade. 

Perhaps I am only exposing a puritan horror 
of admitting that a slow movement of such 
neo-Elgarian splendours can be enjoyed in 1960 
without sin; but my impression (after two 
hearings) is that the Symphony is best when it 
is like Stravinsky and worst when it is like 
Elgar. It is all Walton, but some of it, in a 
deep sense, much more so. The first movement 
is the least rhetorical and assertive of the three, 
and the most successful. The theme may not 
develop as Stravinsky’s develops, but its more 
limited argument is carried through incisively, 
the rhythm is buoyant and continually alive, 
much of the scoring creates airy and finely 
wrought textures, and the momentum, f-9m the 
opening bars, when woodwind, strings and 
celeste spin it into swift motion, never flags. 
Though not made of unexpected soun:is, this 
is a new piece of music; it does not add to our 
knowledge of Walton, but it may add tr his 
knowledge of himself. 

Both the slow movement, with all its impas- 
sioned melody and uninhibited climaxes, and 
the finale ring, to me, less true. The passacaglia 
Starts as if it was going to prove something 
enormous, and the early variations sweep one 
along by their force of conviction. But the ten- 
sion falters, and a busily scurrying fugato 
cannot conceal that the springs of action have 
fatally unbent; the movement which began so 
vividly blusters its way out in conventional 
thunders. What is wrong with the slow move- 
ment (assuming there is something wrong with 
it) is not unevenness of invention but a lurking 
sense of contrivance behind the gorgeous parade 
of its romanticism. This is not the sort of music 
that should be too closely questioned. Once it 
is, the shadows and agitations seem to be put 


there not by the pressure of artistic necessity - 


but because ‘doubt,’ ‘angst,’ ‘hollowness,’ ‘desd- 
lation’ are indispensable ingredients in all good 
post-Mahlerian and -Elgarian slow movements; 
and then, despite its beauties, you begin to 
wonder about the whole movement. 
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On Trial 


By PETER FORSTER 


WELL, Mr. Louis 


MacNeice’s much- 
boosted venture ito vi- | 
sion with his play An. 
other Part of the Sea 
proved a sorry ‘stinker, 
OD It might really have been 
/ called ‘Another Part of 
¥ the BBC’ — for smaiy 
years Mr. MacNeiée has 
been a prop of sound 
radio, and it ‘soon | 
emerged that what we 
were watching was essentially a radio play, 
These were voices, not characters; Mr. Mac- 
Neice seemed to have lost the trick of blocking 
in the flesh and blood. In fact it could almost 
be said that what was on trial here was not 
only Mr. MacNeice’s talent as a drantatist, 
but those portentous radio epics which ‘weré 
offered as radio’s most intellectual fare during 
the war, and before TV got going. 
And how sadly hollow the content proved! 





The situation concerned two couples aboard y 


ship—struck-off doctor and doxie, atom scien, 
tist suffering from nervous breakdown. and 
wife. The catalyst was the addition to the pas 
senger list of a defecting atom scientist, former 
close friend of the first, cause of his netvous 
breakdown, former lover of his wife. A good 
enough set-up for dramatic potentialities: 
stranger things happen on land. 

Ominously, though, the first scientist is dis- 
covered doing a crossword, in which the answer 
to 4 across is ‘LIFE,’ and soon his wife is 
recounting: ‘I had a curious dream . .. , that 
white thing the size of a man’s hand . ., you 
know what it was? An iceberg.’ By this time 
one was trying desperately to spot the .sub- 
merged six-sevenths of Mr. MacNeice’s talent: 

Hereabouts one started to seek excuses for 
Mr. MacNeice. Perhaps he was playing an 
elaborate joke on us? Perhaps at the end he 
would reveal that what we had been trying to 
take seriously was really a new version of 
Diplomacy or some other Victorian melo- 
drama, even of Under Two Flags? The idea 
grew with successive lines and exchanges, ‘For 
a physicist, you're oddly inelastic—you'd 
laugh at St. Thomas Aquinas!’ and ‘Roger, I 
should knock you down, but | don’t hit a man 
who is mad.’ Not to mention the plight of ‘the 
hapless doctor: ‘He'll never use a_ scalpel 
again.’ Then from ideology to the personal, and 
Roger trying to resume relations with the wife, 
and now Mr. MacNeice seemed to veer towards 
parody Coward. ‘Do you still love me, too?’ 
‘Love’s not a word I go in for.’ But quickly back 
to melodrama, and some time shortly after -this, 
I seem to remember war breaking out. 

After that, I confess I gave up, too exhausted 
even to make possible allowances in terms of 
a poet’s play. For where had been the poetry? 
And where the play? In the end I am told every- 
one drank an. Armageddon toast to Forgive- 
ness, but then I had gone, like Roger, out. 
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Sillies 


By FRANK 


AMBRIDGE at the turn of the century is 
CBeceating’y well documented and end- 
lessly interesting. There was an unusual con- 
centration of great teachers, and their favourite 
pupils were abnormally clever young men 
who later became, to nobody’s surprise, the 
intellectual leaders of their generation. Yet 
it is difficult, despite the memoirs and the 
novels, for the outsider to get a very clear picture 
of the University at that time. The social condi- 
tions are as nearly unimaginable as those of a 
Renaissance academy; the ethos, though it sur- 
vived export from Cambridge, assumed mislead- 
ingly degenerate forms. Young people, presum- 
ably, did not need to be taught to take personal 
relationships seriously; but the gargoyle intensity 


\ with which they applied themselves to these 


matters in my own day was doubtless a distorted 
version of the cult instituted forty years earlier 
by persons of more talent and more leisure. That 
there was an interesting new development in the 
concept of gentleness—a modification of high 
bourgeois manners by men devoted to the arts 
—one need not doubt. But it could not survive 
without corruption in the extra-mural world; and 
it could not survive two ungentle wars. Even 
among the founders, when they ceased to be 
Cambridge and became Bloomsbury, the ethic 
became decadent, as Keynes testifies. The cor- 
ruption of an élite is the generation of a clique. 


For an image of that society in ideal purity 
one reads Mr. Forster’s novels. Cambridge is the 
context in which Ansell is credible. It is not, in 
the ordinary sense, a real place at all. Mr. Forster 
once remarked upon the convention that in 
novels all the characters—even dull ones, and 
even in ‘robust’ writers—are more sensitive to 
each other than people are outside books. This 
sensitiveness, he says, ‘has no parallel in life, 
except among people who have plenty of leisure. 
Passion, intensity, at moments—yes, but not this 
constant awareness, this endless readjusting, this 
ceaseless hunger. I believe that these are reflec- 
tions of the novelist’s state of mind when he 
composes, and that the dominance of love in 
novels is partly because of this.” Now the young 
men at Cambridge had plenty of leisure, and 
seem to have composed their lives in this manner; 
they lived in a fiction. Mr. Woolf, the first part 
of whose autobiography* ends with his going 
down in 1904 after five wonderful years of it, 
speaks of the power exercised over himself and 
his friends by the late novels of Henry James: 
they played ‘at seeing the world of Trinity and 
Cambridge as a Jamesian phantasmagoria, writ- 
ing and talking as if we had just walked out of 
The Sacred Fount into Trinity Great Court.’ The 
distinctions between life and art were obliterated; 
for a while it was not true that art was what Mr. 
Forster has called it, ‘the one orderly product 
that our muddling race has produced.’ Candour, 
sensitivity, love—however camouflaged by those 
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teasing affectations Lawrence so abominated— 
were to redeem the usual muddle and make 
organic wholes of human relations. Perhaps this 
explains the early decadence of the ethic; for Mr. 
Forster is right in saying that if we are to com- 
prehend a work of art we must ‘enter an unusual 
state, and we can only enter it through love,’ and 
to do this in respect of other persons is possible 
only to the very young, at a time when life is a 
continual exercise in charitable expectation. 
Everything was new, anything might happen, 
and all life was before us. . . .We lived in 
extremes—of happiness and unhappiness, of 
admiration and contempt, of love and hate. I 
might at any day or hour or minute turn a 
corner and find myself face to face with some- 
one whom | had never met before but who 
would instantly become my friend for life. | 
might casually open a book and find that I 
was reading for the first time War and Peace, 
The Brothers Karamazov, Madame _ Bovary, 
Hedda Gabler, Urn Burial, or The Garden of 
Proserpine. 
Such a society must soon pass, to borrow Knox’s 
expression, from the charismatic to the institu- 
tional, from the joys of election to the restrictive 
snobbery of a clique. Knox was talking of 
heresies; and in a sense, as Angus Wilson has 
argued, Bloomsbury was a sect, a late Victorian 
heresy, a mysticism of godless common sense. 

Mr. Woolf's is a strong, lively book, notable as 
a self-portrait, but memorable as an account of 
this expensive experiment in civility. The social 
cost (for money, even if it is so plentiful that it 
is never mentioned, has to come from some- 
where) was a consideration that turned Mr. 
Woolf into a Socialist, and prompts him to some 
grim allusions to the life of the London poor in 
those years. ‘If nurse had read to me La Bruyére 
instead of de Quincey, I might have stood in the 
Earls Court Road of 1885... and murmured 
“en effet ils sont des hommes.” They were human 
beings, but they made me sick with terror and dis- 
gust in the pit of my small stomach.’ Mr. Woolf 
maintains that there has occurred in his lifetime 
an enormous increase in the civility of the poor, 
‘one of the miracles of economics and education.” 
And he will not claim that civility, spread thinner, 
has disappeared. 

And that is not the only. way of estimating the 
cost of the experiment. It needed, if it were to 
take place at all, such apparatus as Trinity and 
King’s, beautifully uneconomic equipment. It 
needed the luxury of access to the ancient world, 
and especially to Athens, upon terms acceptable 
to gentlemen; for their Greece was more like 
Jowett’s than Jane Harrison’s, though that had 
necessarily impinged upon them. It needed The 
Apostles, a society reserved only tothe candid 
and the extraordinarily intelligent, and already 
almost a century old; it had already made its 
contribution to English letters, and was tradi- 
tionally, in the words of Sidgwick, intended to 
further ‘the pursuit of truth with absolute devo- 
tion and unreserve by a group of intimate friends, 
who were perfectly frank with each other, and 
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indulged in any amount of humorous sarcasm 
and playful banter.’ Mr. Woolf is very clear that 
this society was of the greatest importance to 
him not only at Cambridge but throughout his 
life, even when, each man maturing in his own 
way, the old easy access to another’s mind was 
ended. 

Among the Apostles of the time were J. T. 
Sheppard; Maynard Keynes and Lytton Strachey. 
This last name is a reminder of another costly 
ingredient. There had to be Stracheys and 
Stephenses, great Victorian families in which 
intellectual eminence ran like red hair, though 
without inhibiting great variety in other charac- 
teristics. Leslie Stephen, eminent and very deaf, 
with an air of colossal authority and benevolence, 
appears in Mr. Woolf's book in the company of 
his daughters on a visit, or visitation. The 
Stracheys are remembered at home, squeaking 
and grunting numerously at dinner or at croquet. 
Mr. Woolf devotes a page or two to their caste, 
‘an intellectual aristocracy of the middle class, 
the nearest equivalent in other countries being 
the French eighteenth-century nobles de robe. 
The importance of such families to the national 
life is inestimable; and the experiment also 
depended upon them. It depended, too, upon a 
tradition they cherished, a tradition of toler- 
ance, and one of the products of this was 
the kind of person Mr. Woolf calls a 
‘silly, using the word, one supposes, with 
much respect for its etymology, for these ‘sillies’ 
are secular saints. For an understanding of the 
words he refers us to Tolstoy and Dostoievsky. 
‘There was something of the “silly” in Virginia 

. and there was a streak of the “silly” in 
Moore.’ 

G. E. Moore, presiding genius of the Apostles, 
the Socrates in whom common sense and silliness 
joined together, was one of the four great philo- 
sophers in the Cambridge of the period. Of the 
others, ‘profound McTaggart, as Yeats called 
him (and what other poet could get away with 
it), was also a silly; Whitehead and Russell were 
not. The defection of Russell and Moore from 
his strange neo-Hegelianism had already, in Mr. 
Woolf's day, undermined McTaggart’s prestige 
(he was the only one who did not get his OM). 
It may be that before we fully understand the 
civility and art of this period (and in particular 
Mr. Forster’s) we shall have to understand 
McTaggart better, as well as Yeats did, anyway; 
for he brooded upon harmony, the dependence 
of meaning on oneness, the irrelevance of induc- 
tive thought. To visit him was in its way an 
education. Mr. Woolf remembers the long 
silences; ‘yet he did not seem to wish us not to 
be there. G. E. Moore, on a similar occasion, 
felt obliged to challenge McTaggart’s view that 
Time was unreal, which seemed to him then, and 
later, ‘a perfectly monstrous proposition.’ 

It was the combination of extreme precision 
of method with ordinary language that made 
Moore’s philosophy so attractive to young men 
who thought themselves “builders of a new society 
which should be free, rational, civilised, pursuing 
truth and beauty.” Many must have felt surprise 
that so dry a work as the Principia Ethica could 
have had the stimulating effect attributed to it by 
Keynes. The fact is that it treated personal rela- 
tionships as if they were subject to the same 
conditions as. works of art; the fundamental 
principle of organic unity derives from esthetics. 
What the ethical treatise did was to release in the 
sphere of friendship all those emotion-fraught 
ideas, all the secular mysticism, that had become 
attached, in the tradition of Pater and the French. 
to the work of art. Mr. Woolf explicitly declares 
Keynes to have been mistaken in attributing to 
this period of Moore’s immediate influence a 
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kind of heartless shallowness; he must have been 
thinking not of 1903 but of 1914, when they had 
lost ‘the inexperience, virginity, seriousness, 
intellectual puritanism of youth.’ In 1903—the 
date of Principia—they were ready to revere sil- 
liness provided it enabled them to lead their lives 
as if they were writing, with love, some phantas- 
magorical great book. This mood passed, but the 
ghost of it survived in Mr. Forster, and A Pas- 
sage to India is a view of the world that combines 
both common sense and ‘silliness what Lowes 
Dickinson called Forster's ‘double vision—this 
world and a world or worlds behind.’ ~ 

Mr. Woolf is not, and was never, a silly. The 
society of these friends at Cambridge and later 
has been the most important thing in his life; yet 
he had other friends and interests outside theirs. 
He is intellectually tough as well as sensitive. He 
prides himself on a congenital absence of a sense 
of sin. He persists in thinking that our society 
has made progress in his lifetime. Though he was 
caught up in all that excitement, he is not a man 
to believe that a life can be a work of art; he calls 
himself, from the age of ten, ‘a fully developed 
human being; mean, cowardly, untruthful, nasty, 
and cruel.’ But, cool and unillusioned as he is, he 
would not allow anybody to traduce that experi- 
ment in civility. We may look back to it, perhaps, 
as in its way one of those moments in which life, 
as in Yeats’s Byzantium, takes on a formed, brim- 
ming perfection like that of art, and appears for 
an instant motionless before it flows over the 
basin’s rim. For time, whether real or not, has 
elapsed, and although, in Lowes. Dickinson’s view, 
the springs of action ‘lie deep in ignorance and 
madness,’ acts have occurred, acts unthinkable in 
Trinity Great Court in 1903; yet this civility is 
also.a matter of history, and it is a great pleasure 
to read Mr. Woolf’s account of it. 
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Musil 

The Man Without Qualities, Vol. III. By Robert 

Musil. Translated by Eithne Wilkins and 

Ernst Kaiser. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 
ULricu, the Man Without Qualities, has more 
than a touch of his creator in him. At the 
lowest level, they seem to have shared an interest 
in punch-balls and certain domestic eccentricities 
of dréss. More significantly, Ulrich is presented 
in the first volume as having passed through 
experiences of soldiering, civil engineering and 
mathematical research, much as Musil did, before 
settling down to his chosen role as a sort of free- 
lance of life. Ulrich becomes Honorary Secretary 
to that monstrous undertaking, the Collateral 
Campaign, which is designed to produce a 
tribute to the Austrian Emperor on ‘the Seven- 
tieth Anniversary of his Majesty’s Accession to 
the Throne,’ and has passages-at-arms with 
generals and ministers: Musil worked for short 
periods at the Austrian Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and of War. But the most important par- 
allels come, of course, in their unflagging dis- 
courses on love, morality, and the conflicting 
ideologies of the day—all the constantly shifting 
elements of the human condition. When Ulrich 
stops talking or thinking, as likely as not Musil 
will take over from him; the plot stays much 
where it was; and their voices become, in the end, 
indistinguishable. 

It is helpful to bear in mind this unusually 
close interdependence of creator and created, 
evident from the earliest pages of The Man 
Without Qualities, in trying to come to terms 
with the new emphases, the unexpected move- 
ments in the story, offered by the third volume. 
Those who read the first two books when they 
came out in 1953 and 1954 will already have 
undergone enough irritation at having to keep 
their imaginative sense of the whole so long 
in suspension: there is arguably a sort of 
decorum in the. matter of publishing episodic 
novels that seems to have been overstepped here. 
But it would be unjust, no doubt, to blame 
either the publishers or the translators for this 
six-year lapse. And it seems to be Musil’s fate 
to receive a week of critical acclaim followed 
by years of general apathy. His works wer 
banned in Germany and Austria after 1938 and, 
two years before his death in 1942, the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday was met, in his own 
words, with a silence that was ‘positively oppres- 
sive.” From 1933 he was partly maintained by a 
group of cultivated professional men who banded 
together to form what is known as the Musil- 
Gesellschaft, and his brilliant and indefatigable 
translators express their gratitude in this latest 
volume to the Bollingen Foundation for ‘con- 
tinued assistance.’ The project of bringing Musil 
to a larger audience begins to take on some of 
the dimensions of a Collateral Campaign in its 
own right. It has certainly led Miss Wilkins into 
some robust partisanship in her new introduction. 
‘It may be disconcerting to realise that now we 
shall need to re-read over a thousand pages of 
prologue to the story,’ she suggests, apropos of 
the third volume. 

Having just read the three parts of The Man 
Without Qualities for the first time, I must say 
this seems unnecessarily severe. Ulrich’s re- 
discovery of his sister Agathe (she has had 
the barest of mentions, in volume one) and 
the growth of their semi-incestuous love shed 
little or no retrospective light. For Musil’s long, 
leisurely work strikes one as essentially explora- 
tory, a working-out of certain themes and situa- 
tions that developed as he developed. Some such 
sort of cross-fertilisation goes on between any 
sincere artist and his art: in Musil, the process 
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is central. He has been grandly compared: with 
Joyce and Proust, but only in his passionate ang 
laborious pursuit of private ends (he Was 
pleasantly seigneurial acceptor of patronage and 
is said to have kept a close eye on defablter 
from the fund) is there any real analogy. He.had 
the true self-sufficient recalcitrance of the artist 
who is also a man of ideas; he was notjalas, 
afraid to be boring. When he died, the work was 
still unfinished and there is a volume to come} iin 
fact, which will contain the incomplete continua- 
tion, together with some unrevised chaptet and 
variants. One wonders if he ever world thave 
brought it to an end. It is very easy to conceive 
of Musil alive today, carting his suitcases’-of 
MSS and notebooks about with him, putting the 
finishing touches to volume five or six and 
already envisaging another. Somehow theiplot 
would hover on the edge of the first war forever. 


For the action takes place in 1913-l4%and - 


there is a large, tacit irony in the fact ‘that 
the problems of the Austro-Hungarian ‘Dual 
Monarchy are soon to be brushed aside. The'man 
without qualities lives in Vienna, in his pleasant 
house without qualities, losing one mistress:and 
finding another in the voluptuously efrant 
‘Bonadea.’ Ulrich likes his classical jokes atd it 
is he, too, who christens his statuesque and joul- 
ful cousin, the wife of Permanent Secr#tary 
Tuzzi, ‘Diotima.’ The Collateral Campaign is 
born in Diotima’s salon, and Musil draws a 
magnificent comic portrait of a disintegrating 
society lazily intriguing its way to disaster. Count 
Leinsdorf, the Campaign’s promoter, setures 
Ulrich as his secretary and it is against a tack- 
cloth of drawing-rooms and bedrooms ‘that 
Ulrich, whose aloof severity wonderfully atttacts 
several nicely diversified women, moves and dis- 
sertates. The Campaign is so rich in satiric pos- 
sibilities—entangling as it does the bluff plain 
man, General Stumm von Bordwehr (with his 
military-style maps and charts of ‘ideas that have 
influenced the world’), no less than the jwily 
financier Arnheim, in its comprehensive tdils— 
that Ulrich is supplied any number of thoroughly 
realised targets to attack with the battery of his 
wits. A sex-criminal, Moosbrugger, now in prison 
awaiting trial, is allowed to cross the path of 
Ulrich’s thoughts: the mad world of his mind 
is laid bare in some extraordinary chapters. 
Moosbrugger’s condition obscurely touches 
Ulrich’s sense of justice but it positively inflames 
Clarisse, the wild wife of his friend Walter. This 
latter couple are an even more inexplicable 
presence in the novel than Moosbrugger, treated 
less satirically but no less harshly than the rest, 
a wrangling pair of failed artists who might 


‘almost be .an attempted sketch of some real 


acquaintance: their function is hard to assess. 
The ‘end of the second volume found Ulrich 
refusing Clarisse’s invitation to give her a child 
and on his way home to his father’s funeral. In 
the latest book the humming activity of the Cam- 
paign is set aside—and that absurdity was always 
realistically conceived—in favour of symbolism 
and Ulrich’s icy search for mystical truths: he 
and Agathe decide they are Siamese twins, and 
Agathe has a strange encounter as she meditates 
suicide by a grave. The unresolved macabre 
pressures of the earlier books (Moosbrugger, 
Clarisse) are continued in a nasty scene with a 
deviate lurking in bushes and a superb account 
of a visit to a lunatic asylum. 

I shall be sorry if the promised final volume 
takes us any deeper into teutonic mists and mysti- 
cism. Musil’s strength as a novelist lies partly in 
his lucid anatomising of society but even more 
in creating new faith in the power of intelligence 
—not ‘love’ or ‘God’—to transform it. It is here 
that comparisons with Proust or Mann may 
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lead us astray. For Musil is an original and 
oddly modern writer concerned’ less with the 
nostalgic bric-A-brac of a dying age than with 
tracing the painful course through it of a con- 
temporary consciousness wrung by the discover- 
ies of the economists, the physicists and Freud. 
He is interested in the flux and play of ideas. as 
few English writers have been. At its worst, his 
generalising faculty degenerates into a tiresome 
stylisation by which velleities are hounded 
through twenty pages to a literary death, into long 
mock-examinations of reality. He-can be as easily 
and unpleasantly Olympian as Aldous Huxley. 
But he can be fresh and funny at the end of some 
closely argued speech. and draw together a string 
of abstractions into an apt and startling image in 
individual and poetic ways. Agathe ‘considered 
Diotima with the same innocent astonishment she 
would have felt if she were being shown over a 
gigantic power station: one simply did not 
meddle in its incredible function of spreading 
light.’ Clarisse’s ‘thoughts had pressed all this to- 
gether into one very small package, marvellously 
reducing it to the smallest possible bulk, like a 
burgiar’s tools.’ Any description of the novel as 
we have it to date is destined to give an impression 
of a confusion that is not actually present. This is 
because the simple, separated incidents of The 
Man Without Qualities (and less happens, physi- 
cally, than one might expect in a work of so many 
pages) are often felt to be little more than the 
circumstances of Ulrich’s (or Musil’s) conjecture 
and meditation: Ulrich’s shifting views of 
encounters and events, presented with some of 
the inevitable subtle growth of the actual pro- 
cesses of thought themselves as they might go on 
in a full head, yield a constantly ‘becoming’ view 
of the reality they batten on. 

And the steady flux of existence, of opinion 


1960 


dissolving into uncertainty and uncertainty nar- 
rowing to a moment’s insight, the turns, advances 
and withdrawals of this activity, are done with 
a sort of scrupulous fidelity that marvellously 
makes for coherence. In that terrain vague that 
lies between accidents and acts Musil is one of 
our few map-makers. ‘I want not only the 
oscillation but also the density of the idea,’ said 
Ulrich, an image that resonantly holds the effect 
of pursuit and delighted discovery offered again 
and again to the persistent reader. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Turfs and Ore 


Locke’s Two Treatises of Government. Edited by 
Peter Laslett. (C.U.P., 55s.) 


‘THE great and chief end of men’s uniting 
into Commonwealths and putting themselves 
under government is the preservation of their 
property.’ Locke based the right to own property 
on labour; and yet not only ‘the ore I have 
digged’ but also ‘the turfs my servant has cut’ 
become my property. A similar contradiction 
underlies his attitude to politics. Government 
derives from ‘the people’; yet Locke was per- 
fectly happy about the seventeenth-century 
English franchise, from which some _three- 
quarters of the people were excluded. So long 
as society was dominated by a_propertied 
oligarchy, these contradictions were ignored, and 
Locke became Europe’s most influential political 
philosopher. He triumphed indeed because of 
the contradictions in his thought, not in spite 
of them. His thought still influences many 
modern liberals who reject Locke’s oligarchic 
assumptions. Indeed, he entangled liberalism and 
social inequality so tightly that the problem of 
separating them still remains. The first necessity 
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is to see Locke in his historical context. 
It is appropriate that Mr. Laslett, whose excel- 
lent edition of Filmer’s works rehabilitated 
Locke’s opponent, should now give us the first 
critical edition of the Two Treatises, together 
with a convincing elucidation of the complicated 
history of the text. It must have been a laborious 
task, and our gratitude should not be lessened 
by the fact that no very startling changes in 
interpretation of Locke emerge from the text now 
established. This interpretation was already being 
transformed by the work on Locke’s manuscripts 
of a whole generationof scholars, including Mr. 
Laslett. It is now clear that the Two Treatises 
were not written to justify the revolution of 
1688, but stem from the years of the Exclusion 
crisis, 1679-81; that Locke wrote not as a de- 
tached academic philosopher, but as Shaftes- 
bury’s back-room boy; and that he was far 
closer to Hobbes than traditional commentators 
appreciated. Mr. Laslett had the opportunity to 
summarise our new understanding of Locke's 
career, and of discussing the long-recognised 
contradictions in his thought in this new light. 
But Mr. Laslett’s 120-page Introduction is less 
definitive than his text. It contains much detailed 
information and many interesting ideas; but it is 
ragged, discursive, and curiously imprecise in 
Locke’s own manner. Locke’s impreciseness, his 
editor suggests, ‘though it makes exact analysis 
difficult, > . . helps to give him his strength.’ This 
is perhaps why Mr. Laslett is less than fair to 
the work of that rigorous analyst Professor 
C. B. Macpherson. He even fails to list in his 
ten-page bibliography Professor Macpherson’s 
Social Bearing of Locke's Political Theory, the 
work which has done most to elucidate Locke’s 

contradictions in their historical context 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Friends 


Politicians and the War, 1914-1916. By Lord 
Beaverbrook. (Oldbourne, 15s.) 

Pulitics in the First World War. By A. J. P. 
Taylor: (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 


Not the least of the things Lord Beaverbrook 
and Mr. Taylor have in common is a great 
admiration for each other. Mr. Taylor’s is per- 
haps more freely expressed. Whether in the re- 
view columns of the Observer or on the occasion 
of an academic lecture (such as the one printed 
here) there are few possible words of praise about 
Beaverbrook the author which he does not use: 
‘No word of mitie should be taken as criticism 
of Lord Beavetbrook’s splendid volumes. Their 
brilliant presentation, wealth of material and 


deep understanding of men’s motives, stir the « 


admiration of the professional historian, not his 
jealousy.” Lord’ Beaverbrook’s devotion finds 
more indirect expression in his evident belief 
that there is no subject under the sun, from 
Princess Margaret’s marital arrangements to the 
details of defence policy, on which it is not worth 
giving Mr. Taylor’s view pride of place in his 


_ principal newspaper. 


For the moment, however, it is Mr. Taylor’s 
views on Lord Beaverbrook’s writing which are 
of more interest. Is Politicians and the War (a re- 
issue of a book first published in 1928) as good 
as he suggests? Apart from the unattractive 
format and the downright bad reproduction of 
very good photographs (which is perhaps all one 
can expect at 556 pages for 15s. and which Mr. 
Taylor was not in. any event discussing) the first 
fifty-pages seem to me of not nearly the same 
standard as Lord Beaverbrook’s later volume, 
Men and Power. The arrangement is uncertain 
and the writing sometimes repetitive. and occa- 
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sionally unclear. But then it jerks into a higher 
gear and we begin to be carried along by the pace 
and force and clarity of the author’s writing, and 
by the certainty of his judgments. Every politi- 
cian of note is summed up by a few swift strokes 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s pen; and the judgments, 
while certainly not free of prejudice or con- 
troversy, are balanced to the extent that the 
author’s chosen chief, Bonar Law, is given a 
share of criticism and his chosen victim, Asquith, 
a ration, though rather a meagre one, of praise. 
In this sense Lord Beaverbrook, the active politi- 
cian of those days, is more objective than Mr. 
Taylor, the academic historian. Both the book 
and the lecture are deeply anti-Asquith. But at 
least Lord Beaverbrook writes about him in terms 
which make his pre-1916 power and position 
intelligible, whereas Mr. Taylor’s determined dis- 
paragement paints such a distorted picture of a 
bumbling old man whom no one could respect 
as to leave any gullible reader wondering why 
Lloyd George had even to struggle to displace 
him. 

The core of Lord Beaverbrook’s book is a 
day-to-day (and sometimes hour-to-hour) 
account of the events leading up to the fall of 
Asquith. We are given plenty of the sort of colour 
and detail which carries with it an authentic ring 
of the period: “Lloyd George and I then went to 
dine at Birkenhead’s home. Birkenhead and 
Churchill were at the Turkish Bath of the Auto- 
mobile Club that evening, and Birkenhead had 
rung up George to remind him of a dinner 
engagement.’ Nor are we left in any doubt about 
Lord Beaverbrook’s central position as a go- 
between, if not a principal, in the maze of nego- 
tiation and intrigue: 

It had been arranged that after Bonar Law 
had left the King and seen Asquith, Lloyd 
George was to meet him at Carson’s house. 
Lloyd George invited me to drive along with 
him to the interview. But Birkenhead insisted 
that I should return at once to him to give 
Churchill and him news of what was happening. 
I was torn between the desire to hang on to 
Lloyd George and the insistence of Birkenhead, 
but eventually promised to return—much against 
my will. ; 

The weakness of the book is that it mixes this 
enthralling rapportage with its role as a vehicle for 
the publication of some of Bonar Law’s never 
very exciting correspondence; and that it jumps 
somewhat disconcertingly from the straight- 
forward narration of events, as seen through the 
eyes of one very active participant, to attempts 
at an objective survey of the whole field. Stopping 
well short of Mr. Taylor’s idolatry, however, we 
can still regard it as an invaluable source book 
for- the period. 

ROY JENKINS 


Biedermeister 


Green Henry. By Gottfried Keller. Translated 
by A. M. Holt. (Calder, 21s.) 

Madrigal. By Chapman Mortimer. (Cresset 
Press, 16s.) 

A Crooked Sixpence. By Murray Sayle. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 16s.) 

The Project. By Andrew Sinclair. (Faber, 15s.) 


GOTTFRIED KELLER’s Der griine Heinrich is 
Switzerland’s nineteenth-century novel: its David 
Copperfield, Wilhelm Meister and L’Education 
Sentimentale rolled into one. You can tell at 
once it’s a classic, for it’s exactly what you ae 
expect—tong, leisurely, episodic, slightly boring, 
with digressive essay-chapters on art, love and 
religion, and interpolated little Gothic tales—and 
confirms precisely what you've always supposed 
the Swiss character to be. It’s plain, pastoral and 
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sentimental, with a pleasantly dry, sardonic 
twinkle here and there, and its detail is that of 
a biedermeier genre painting—cups of milk, 
pewter plates, straw hats. aprons, old muskets 
and the green school-jacket which gives the hero 
his name. Keller wrote it in two parts in Zurich 
during the early 1850s, which makes it an exact 
contemporary of Wagner's first Operas and 
Ibsen’s verse-plays on Norwegian folk-th 
part of the nineteenth-century literata 
national definition. I suppose its prime # 
is its historical place in the later N 
Romantic movement which was the’ real & 
of Germany’s European domination. 
first childish infatuation is an actress 





















Gretchen in a travelling-company of Fau: bis, 
religious doubts arise; like George Eliot’$ffrom | 
a reading of Strauss and Feuerbach, an@ ar: 


sublimated like Carlyle’s into the pantheism of 


sounds like Munich, he takes part in ac 
_Te-creation of the guild-pageants of me 
Niirnberg; and his apprentice paintings stgg 
the still landscapes of Friedrich which see 
central to last year’s Romantic exhibition. 
All the same, the novel is an original, y 


its English contemporaries: there’s less hu 
but also less arch and ‘facetious talking do 
a presumptive juvenile and female aud 
Heinrich doesn’t patronise his ‘chi ; 
can see both the acidity and the platitudino 
in his mether’s virtuous self-sacrifice. Hi 
ligious doubts are discussed in adult detai 
the various women he loves are surpri 
fleshly—even the consumptive virgin he log: 
his teens is capable of physical excitemen 
physical pain, and while she wastes away 
already romping frankly with a sed 


repentant to be his last companion. A 
grown-up. voice comes out of the past, tal 
with serious intelligence, evoking with satisfying 
fullness the German-speaking renaissance 
century ago. | 

Chapman Mortimer’s last novel, Mediterraneo, 
appeared five years ago, so it’s worth recalling 
for newcomers that he is one of the handful of 
English writers of more than national interest, 
and probably our single real experimentalist. 
His experimentalism, that is to say, amounts to 
a genuinely new definition of an event. The love 
affair in Madrigal is not just the brief, unsatis- 
factory encounter between the expatriate Charles 
and the Polish girl Kia, who comes to summer 
in Malaga. It is also the muffled laughter of the 
guardias civiles passing the lighted verandah, the 
gossip of the women in the market-bus who know 
about Charles’s previous mistress, and the one 
before. It includes not only what happens ‘but 
what does not: so that a contemptuous old hofse- 
man riding past the foreigners without speaking 
is a major character, and the best and longest 
scene is the idle evening Charles almost reaches 
for his maid, but thinks better of it. It is defined, 
too, by the indifferent Spanish presences—-a rock, 
a lizard, a moon—which suddenly turn the wrong 
end of a telescope on the town. For all these 
make—this is what laces them into significance— 
the timeless Andalucian inertia in which Charles 
has sunk, the impassive, continuous rhythm 
against which love’s demands make a staccato 
intrusion. You could argue that it’s only in minor 
masters that landscape overpowers charactefs: 
something in Mr. Mortimer’s artifice recalls the 
elegant, nervous but less than urgent Spanish 
scenes of John Minton. But as he threads through 
the intricate counterpoint of his design, you’re 
aware only of mastery. _ 
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The 
Vital 
Link 


Sir Winston Churchill has 
published his war memoirs. So 
have most of the Service Chiefs. 
Each wrote from his own angle 
and produced different 
interpretations of the 

crucial stages of the war. 

Of all of them General Lord 
Ismay was in a unique position. 
As Chief of Staff to Minister 
of Defence and Sir Winston’s 
personal representative on the 
Chief of Staff Committee, he 
was the vital link between 

the politicians and the Service 
Chiefs. He had a hand in 
everything that happened. He is 
now publishing his own story. 
He does not go in for sensation 
and he has no axe to grind. 

But he gives a highly 
personalised account of the 
war’s highlights 

as seen from the very centre. 


The Memoirs of 


GENERAL 


LORD ISMAY 


Extracts will appear in 


Daily 


Che 
Celegraph 


from next Monday, September 12th 
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Murray Sayle has stepped in from Australia 
and snatched from ‘under the noses of John 
Osborne, the Boulting brothers and Fleet Street 
itself the ripest subject for satiric farce in 
Britain today. A Crooked Sixpence wraps in the 
loose, picaresque fold of a tough Australian 
innocent’s London adventures a tight, extremely 
funny study of those complementary urban 
industries, sex and the Sunday press. James 
O'Toole has run the gamut of Australian journal- 
ism, from four-inch eggs to heading the garden 
column with his name in twigs. But nothing has 
prepared him for his duties as sideboy to the star 
crime reporter of the Sunday Sun: faking con- 
fessions, faking more incriminating denials, and 
luring brothel-keepers into compromising offers 
for his chief to burst. in, blazered, twilled and 
baying accusingly. Mr. Sayle lets his hero’s 
interest in being Australian clutter the way at 
times. But on the track of his subject, he’s re- 
morselessly and violently comic. 

Of Andrew Sinclair’s The Project 1 would pre- 
fer to say as little as possible. In the Cambridge 


context of My Friend Judas, his sex-ridden : 


undergraduates with their show-off Joyceanisms 
and jerky horseplay fitted appropriately, funnily 
and even touchingly. Disguised as nuclear 
physicists, in a comic-strip sermon to our less 
fortunate brothers in the science faculties about 
the dangers of the Bomb, they’re embarrassing 
beyond words. RONALD BRYDEN 


Necessary Journeys 


Alienation. Edited by Timothy O'Keeffe. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 18s.) 


MacGIBBON AND KEE have devised a third title to 
rank with those gruesome abstractions, Declara- 
tion and Conviction. ‘Alienation’ is not a very 
apt word for a set of cordial, inquiring essays 
by people from countries that were once British 
colonies who are required to say why they left 
these countries and why they chose to come 
to Britain and who are usually very delicate 
about blaming their home environments. ‘Sym- 
posium’ is a misnomer, too, in that each man 
writes hermit-like with no obvious knowledge of 
the other contributions, though the common 
ground that does appear is no less notable for 
that. There are graphic, thoughtful pieces by Dan 
Jacobson and Doris Lessing; Murray Sayle, 
scourge of Australia, and Mordecai Richler are 
lively and observant; J. P. Donleavy, from 
America, reveals himself as a kind of ambas- 
sadorial beatnik, the only one of that lot to take 
his atavistic feelings to the point of exile in an 
older and more tolerant society, namely Fulham; 
he rakes up an extraordinary bag of dark, 
de''berately charming insights and revulsions. 
Some of the writers, those in the main who 
speak for themselves rather than for their 
countrymen, left for love; the rest, it seems, for 
money—to escape unemployment and exploita- 
tion. And the first group presents the impressive 
spectacle of a homecoming simultaneous and 
diverse, of a positive attraction to Britain as to 
the centre of the society to which they had always 
conceived themselves to belong. Not one of them 
failed to feel, in part, riled and disappointed by 
what they found—cold, dirt, prejudice, indiffer- 
ence; not one of them fails to affirm this attrac- 
tion, so that the maternal image, sometimes 
blowsily enough in all conscience, looms over 
half the chapters. The book as a whole is not 
very memorable, but it provides solid, embarras- 
sing testimony to the magnetic power of English 
culture. It surprises many British people to learn 
that the material greatness of this country has 
declined and it may surprise them still more to 
learn that the virtues which these writers see in 


THE 


Britain are seen as in no way mortgaged to that 
kind of greatness. We are told here thrice over 
that children living far away in the midst of 
luxuriance or drought have fastened on words 
like ‘dell’-and ‘meadow’ as features of a second 
geography which could even on occasion seem 
truer than their own; that the power of greenness, 
with the power of books, the power of parlia- 
ment, drew them to this country. In these attrac- 
tions, of course, lies the whole explanation of the 
manner in which English literature has been 
enhanced by the writings of a multi-racial Com- 
monwealth. For a number of reasons all the old 
colonies have maintained these connections with 
London—except for the United States, and even 
there the defection of Henry James and others is 
part of the record and Anglophile remnants sub- 
versively persist. What is in doubt now is not the 
awareness which the Commonwealth has of us 
but our awareness of them. Like a lot of other 
mothers Britain can be inefficient and lazy. 

The essays which describe the way in which 
emigration is forced by economic hardship, 
sore and combative as they are, are an equally 
valid part of these explanations. The story of the 
West Indians, maltreated at home, conditioned by 
generations of cynical and fulsome talk to expect 
a welcome in Britain which they did not get, is 
one in which the full surly provinciality of the 
parental attitude can conveniently be savoured. 
A similar rebuke is aimed from Ireland, from the 
extreme Left: we are warned in this piece 
against the Duke of Edinburgh, ‘a very clever 
fellow,’ ‘no plodding Albert anchored to Vicky’s 
knickers.’ That, I suppose, is a cloth-cap cousin 
to the blarney purveyed by Mr. Donleavy, and 
not wholly serious; but is this sort of thing ser- 
ious, and which of his English readers is likely to 
reel back chastened—‘to disguise its crimes 
against subject peoples, imperialism has always 
developed false arguments’? Mr. Anant, from 
India, will encounter, I hope, the same degree of 
immunity for his indictment of English sexual 
habits, which are a parade of ‘perversities,’ in- 
clude ‘an obsession with necrophily shown by 
young writers’ and display ‘no awareness that sex, 
like all the essentially simple things of life, is 
not sporadic, boisterous, haphazard, but is a 
slow, repetitive, educative process, to be savoured 
anew.’ He was also disgusted by the boisterous 
abuses of the language which are current here 
(two of his four examples are taken from the 
speech of a debutante and a whore and the fourth 
from the notebooks of Mr. Dwight Macdonald). 

My own feelings on moving to London from 
Scotland two or three years ago are soundly re- 
ported in several of the chapters, and more than 
one of these writers might be startled to know 
how many of their, British readers have been 
roused and harrowed by much the same experi- 
ences. Mr. Abioseh Nicol writes, well and full 
of feeling, about the turbulence and dismay of 
his arrival in Cambridge, and his Cambridge is 
not in the least strange to me. 

Around the Easter vacation I began to get 
fits of depression during which I felt a sense of 
hopelessness, uselessness and despair. Sometimes 
I sported my oak, lit a huge fire, sipped hot tea 
and comforted myself. At those moments I felt 
I never should have left home, should never 
have come to Cambridge. To comfort myself I 
reminded myself of all the good friends that I 
had made, but dismissed that by telling myself 
that I was only a curiosity. It was only that my 
colour and accent lent a bizarre air to the 
scene. 


‘As Mr. Philip Toynbee may find when he comes 


to compile his book of outcasts, alienation is 
widespread. Casting out the outcasts, from what 


is arguably their last refuge, will take him years. 


KARL MILLER 
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King of Rome 


Napoleon’s Son: L’Aiglon. By André Caste, 
(Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 


THE sub-title was bound to be ‘L’Aiglon’ Bye 
since Rostand (and, indeed, long before him) th 
story of the King of Rome has supplied th 
pathos in the /égende Napoléonienne. Of course, 
the story is pathetic. There is his long. lonely 
childhood and adolescence surrounded by 
Austrian relatives and tutors whose one ¢oncem 
was to make the boy forget his father. There is 
his bad health aggravated by the petty tytannies 
practised on a sensitive youth by Metternich and 
the court at Vienna. And finally there is his 
premature death from tuberculosis at the age of 
twenty-one—a death eagerly awaited by tho 
who had seen the failure of all their attempts 
to conceal his ancestry from the heir of the 
detested Bonaparte. The Emperor Francis’s com. 
ment is typical: ‘I am deeply grieved by his 
death, but I cannot help wondering whether it is 
not a good thing for himself and for the 
monarchy. . . .. For the monarchy, perhaps. 
It was hardly necessary to romanticise and 
overwrite this material in order to prodice a 
moving biography: the facts speak sadly for 
themselves. André Castelot, however, is not con- 
tent with their still, small voice. His prose style 
is nothing if not rumbustious, and his narrative is 
often lushly sentimental. And his judgment is not 
immune from French national prejudices. “What 
unpleasant memories could she have retained of 
Napoleon,’ he asks of Marie-Louise, ‘for whom 
she had felt a deep and passionate love?’ 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 








COMPANY MEETING 


H. S. WHITESIDE & CO., LTD. 


(General Food Manufacturers, including “Sua-Pat") 





MR. T. A. BARNES ON GROUP’S 
STRENGTHENED COMPETITIVE POSITION 





Tue 35th annual general meeting of H. S. Whiteside 
& Co., Limited was held on September Ist in 
London, Mr. T. A. Barnes (Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director) presiding. 
In the course of his circulated statement the 
Chairman said that the Accounts included the results 
of those subsidiaries acquired during 1959, viz. 
British Fish Canners Ltd., Crooky Foods Ltd. and 
Dulcet Limited. 
He continued: Whilst conditions in the Food In- 
dustry continued to be fiercely competitive, it was 
encouraging to report that the Group secured a 
greater share of the Home and Export Markets 
and that turnover for the year reached a record level, 
After commenting on the difficulties which beset 
the Confectionery Trade during 1959, Mr. Barnes 
said that the profits from that section of the Group 
were less than those of the previous year. He added: 
It is therefore all the more gratifying to report a 
new profit record for Group of over £274,000. The 
total profit available for appropriation is £207,901; 
of that sum, £96,341 has been retained in the busi- 
ness and £111,560 has been distributed or recom- 
mended for distribution by way of dividends. 
THE FUTURE: Each of the Companies in the 
Group reports a satisfactory increase in sales to 
date. I am particularly pleased to refer to the steady 
growth in our Export turnover. The indications are 
that the record established in 1959 will be broken 
in the current year. 
After emphasizing the fiercely competitive con- 
ditions in the Food Industry, Mr. Barnes concluded: 
The steps we have taken in recent years to widen 
the basis of our trading and to consolidate our 
position enable me to state that we face the future 
with modest confidence. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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‘Hot? Money and Dear 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is time Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
came back from his holiday and 
applied some restraint at the 
Treasury It is quite clear that 
everything cannot be left to the 
rate of interest as a sort of 
‘automatic pilot’ of the economy. 
The most farcical situations are 
apt to develop when that is in 
control. Consider the position 
today. Our balance of payments 

deteriorating; yet gold is pouring into the 
feserves, which rose, in July, by £37 million and 
in August by £27 million to £1,097 million (in 
spite of a repayment of £25 million to the IMF). 
The American balance of payments is improving, 
thanks to the ending of dollar discrimination; yet 
gold is still flowing out of Fort Knox. So the £ 
js strong when it ought to be weak; the dollar is 





© Weak when it ought to be turning stronger. (The 
' Dutch florin and the Swiss franc have also been 
* $trong, although imports have been rising much 


faster than exports in these countries, but in this 
ease they have been bought by ‘funk’ Belgian 


. gapital on the run.) The explanation of this farce 


is that ‘hot’ money has been chasing high interest 
fates in London and running away from low 
interest rates in New York. The difference be- 
tween the respective Treasury bill rates is no less 
than 3 per cent. in London’s favour. All this 
because the too cautious Mr. Amory hoisted 
Bank rate to 6 per cent. before he left and sent 
his high officials away on holiday. What could 
Mr. Lloyd do but go on holiday too and hope 
for the best? 


But there is nothing to be gained economically 
by being over-cautious. It is now admitted, even 


by the Economist, that the boom was already | 


passing its peak this spring before the Treasury 
took action to restrain it. Certainly, the trade in 
some consumer durable goods was receding 
before the restrictions on hire purchase were 
imposed. The revised figures for the index of 
industrial production just issued by the Statistical 
Office have been revised downwards. The June 
figure of 120 (1954=100) is the same as for 
March. The promise of the first three months, 
when the index rose 2 per cent. over the last 
quarter of 1959, has not been fulfilled. And the 
longer the Amory regime of dear money is car- 
ried on, the more likely is British production to 
stagnate while the rest of Europe advances. 


I suspect that Mr. Amory was fearful of pend- 
ing wage claims and wanted to have some slack 
in the economy to take care of the potential 
rise in incomes. But this is always a dangerous 
monetary game to play. We are not yet con- 
fronted with a wage-cost inflation and the way 
to avoid one is, first, to fight unreasonable wage 
claims; secondly, to increase output and produc- 
tivity, not to slow down production by dearer 
money and credit restrictions. So far we have 
met a 34 per cent. rise in hourly wage rates—by 
increasing output—without causing more than a 
slight ripple in the retail price index. 

What is the Treasury gaining by an artificially 


strong £? The ‘hot money’ which has come here to 
take advantage of high interest rates may be that 
of respectable international traders and bankers, 
but it is a nuisance, not an advantage. It increases 
our short-term sterling liabilities to foreigners 
and adds to the interest charge going abroad. In 
the three months to June 30 total sterling 
balances had already increased by £96 million to 
£4,275 million (non-sterling countries rose by 
£118 million to £940 million), although Bank rate 
was put up to 6 per cent. only in the last few days 
of this quarterly period. An unofficial estimate 
from the City puts the uncovered short-term 
foreign funds now in London at about £150 mil- 
lion against £40 to £50 million before the last 
Bank rate increase. This is quite apart from the 
foreign purchases of British equities and gilt- 
edged stocks which have been reported lately to 
be on a heavy scale. The danger is that all this 
‘hot money’ can go as quickly as it came. 

The German and Swiss Governments have 
wisely taken some restraining action against the 
‘hot money’ influx, but we have done nothing 
but encourage more to come! The Swiss have 
actually blocked for three months all foreign 
deposits made since July | except for transactions 
which cause an outflow of funds. Like the Ger- 
mans they have also refused to pay interest on 
foreign deposits. But ‘funk’ money comes to 
Switzerland not for interest but for security, 
while Germany attracts speculators who believe 
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that the ruark must eventually be revalued. But 
London is a simple case of interest rate attrac- 
tion. Are we so jealous of our reputation as an 
international financial centre that we must 
embarrass ourselves with these short-term foreign 
liabilities? If we are not prepared to impose the 
restrictive regulations of the German and the 
Swiss monetary authorities, we should at least 
reduce Bank rate immediately. 


Let us hope that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd returns 
from his holiday with a lawyer’s open mind and 
a determination to use his new broom to sweep 
up the outworn monetary ideas of his predeces- 
sor. It is a little depressing to see that Professor 
Sayers, a member of the Radcliffe Committee, 
should have written a paper on ‘Monetary 
Thought and Policy in England’ for the British 
Association which can only confuse our new 
Chancellor if he sees it. The Professor wants a 
more ‘positive, aggressive and far-reaching 
interest rate policy,’ although the Radcliffe Com- 
mittee in its report (which the Professor largely 
wrote) rejected ‘any suggestion that the rate of 
interest weapon should be made more effective 
by being used much more violently than before.’ 
Mr. Amory did use it more violently than before 
and already we are feeling the unpleasant con- 
sequences. The advance in our industrial pro- 
duction has been halted; the dear money he 
introduced has led to an unwanted and dangerous 
increase in our short-term liabilities to foreigners, 
not to mention an added burden to the interest 
charge on our national debt and our balance of 
payments. Mr. Lloyd should undo the harm his 
predecessor did and lower Bank rate this week 
or next to 54 per cent. as a start. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


index of 440 industrial shares than the 
Financial Times's thirty leaders, confirms the 
prognostications of my colleague that we are back 
in a bull market. The Daily Mail index is making 
new ‘highs’ although the FT index is still frac- 
tionally below its January high. The City does 
not seem to be impressed. The professionals point 
to the shortage of shares on jobbers’ books as 
the main cause of the sharp advance in equities. 
Naturally, as new issues are made—witness the 
Plessey and Bowater announcements this week— 
this technical shortage will be corrected. My own 
view is that if you are very careful you can still 
buy. I have favoured bank, insurance and 
property shares, which can still be bought safely 
down to a 3 per cent. yield. Next, I would favour 
the stable consumer trades and services 


T= Daily Mail, which runs a much fuller 


Clothes 

As a good example of a promising equity in 
the consumer trades, | would suggest MONTAGUE 
BURTON, which | recommended on March 4 at 
around 46s, 6d.—now quoted at 67s. 6d. to 
yield only 3 percent. on the last dividend of 
20 per cent. But for the current year ended last 
month profits should be well advanced and the 
interim dividend has been raised from 5 per cent. 
to 74 per cent. It would not be unreasonable to 
take 30 per cent. as a possible distribution, which 
would give a potential yield of about 4} per 
cent. A company interested in the manufacturing 


of men’s and women’s knitted goods, under the 
trade names ‘Jason’ and ‘Olympic,’ is NOTTING- 
HAM MANUFACTURING, Which has transferred its 
manufacturing activities to its subsidiary, Mans- 
field Hosiery Mills. For the year ending March, 
1960, the company paid 25 per cent. out of earn- 
ings of 113 per cent. The chairman has said that 
order books are full and all departments in full 
production, which promises a further increase in 
the dividend this year. At 25s. 9d. the 5s. shares 
yield nearly 5 per cent. on the last distribution, 
but I would expect, say, nearly 30 per cent. for 
the current year to give a potential yield of 6 
per cent. with an earnings yield of over 20 per 
cent. 


Newspaper Shares 


Interest is reviving in newspaper shares on the 
expectation that before long the price of Sunday 
papers will be raised and next spring the price 
of dailies too. The introduction of colour to the 
popular dailies is said to be only a matter of 
time; indeed, it is scheduled for the Herald 
before 1961. The release of the Herald from the 
control of the TUC is of first importance to 
ODHAMS, Which has been losing between £250,000 
and £300,000 a year on this paper. The Herald 
has a crculation of nearly 14 million even under 
the depressing old regime and if this loss can be 
turned into even a small profit it might mean ~ 
another 5 per cent. gross on Odhams equity 
capital. Their Sunday paper, the People, has a 
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circulation of 5.3 million and their magazines 
(the Newnes and Hulton groups) are flourishing. 
I prefer Odhams 10s. shares at 31s. 6d. to yield 
54 per cent.-on the 174 per cent. dividend 
covered twice to DAILY MrrROR “A’-5s. shares at 
13s. to yiel@ 4.9 per cent. on the 13 per cent. 
dividend covered 2.3 times. The Daily Mirror's 
last report for the year to February 29 with its 
slight decline in profits was not encouraging 
and I suspect that they paid too much for the 
Amalgamated Press magazines. An article in the 
Investors’ Chronicle points out that a penny extra 
on a circulation of three million increases gross 
takings by £650,000, of which the newspaper nets 
about half. Such a plum could boost, it says, the 
dividend of BEAVERBROOK ‘A’ shares by over a 
third. There may therefore be some more interest 
in these 5s. ‘A’ shares at 25s. yielding 5 per 
cent. on the 25 per cent. dividend covered nearly 
34 times, but usually these shares do not attract 
speculators, while Odhams shares, which could 
benefit dividend-wise from a rise in newspaper 
prices just as much as Beaverbrook ‘A,’ could 
attract quite a lot of attention from the funds of 
the trade unions. 


Company Notes 


N spite of keen competition in the structural 
| peti: industry.Cozens and Sutcliffe (Holdings) 
had a remarkably successful year, trading profits 
having risen from £105,350 to £162,547 for the 
year ended June 30, 1960. The chairman, Mr. 
H. V. Cozens, gives two reasons for this increase. 
Firstly, the company acquired nearly the whole 
of the equity of Redler Industries, manufacturers 
of conveyors and mechanical handling plant, 
which contributed haadsomely to group profits 
and -is now at peak production. Secondly, the 
group acquired the remaining 25 per cent. interest 
in their subsidiary, A. S. Durran and Co. This 
company had a 50 per cent. trading increase; and 
higher sales are expected this year. This expan- 
sion has reflected a rise in fixed assets from 
£229,132 to £498,083, and the chairman intends 
to have these assets revalued before the end of 
the next financial year. Trading outlook appears 
tc be particularly bright. Net profits after tax 
amounted to £74,312, providing earnings of 65.5 
per cent. for the 30 per cent. dividend—the same 
as for the past three years. The 4s. ordinary 
shares might very well receive a higher payment 
next year, so that at 17s. (yielding 7 per cent.) 
they should prove a rewarding investment. 


S. Hoffnung and Co. have earned record profits 
for the year to March 31, 1960. These are derived 
as general merchants, shippers and exporters in 
Australia and New Zealand and therefore are 
largely dependent upon the size of the wool clip 
and the wheat harvest in those countries. The 
chairman, Mr. P. J. A. Lachelin, points out that 
the easing of imports is now rapidly.increasing 
the flow of goods into Australia, and he therefore 
expects the company to have another satisfactory 
year. Last year a one-for-four scrip issue was 
made from reserves, which have since been 
restored and in fact increased and now stand at 
£1.7 million. Profits after tax were £396,578 
against. £363,812. The dividend on the larger 
capital is again 16 per cent. tax free (covered by 
earnings of 41.5 per cent.). The chairman intends 
to increase the interifn dividend by 1 per cent. to 
4 per cent. tax free to lessen the disparity between 


this and the final, but from the price of the 5s. . 


ordinary shares, now 22s. (yielding only 3.5 per 
cent.) it would seem that shareholders are expect- 
ing’a higher total dividend next year from this 
good company. They may not be disappointed. 
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Talking Shop 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Ever since the Marx 
Brothers' rode _ their 
motor-cycles round and 
round the central well 
of The Big Store, there 
has been a great move 
among large shops to 
cover in the well, do away 
with daylight, smarten up 
and get modern. Bourne 
and Hollingsworth have 
done it; Liberty’s are 
doing it next year; 
John Lewis, aided by several bombs and an 
American firm of shop decorators, are piece by 
piece re-establishing themselves on Oxford Street; 
and Bentalls of Kingston, ever anxious to per- 
suade the public that they are really a West End 
store, have employed a firm of industrial 
designers to give them a face-lift. 

The person in charge of the Bentalls renova- 
tions, Lucy Halford, reckons there are four basic 
problems of shop design. There is the question 
of circulation: it is no good having an enticing 
display of costume jewellery so placed that those 
enticed will stop the others from forcing their 
way through to the hardware. There is the ques- 
tion of stock: as much as possible should be 
within easy reach actually in the department, 
handy for replacements. She did not say so, but 
one suspects that one of the reasons that this is 
important is not so much because it takes time 
for a salesgirl to hunt up something in a stock- 
room, as because the chances are that she will 
save her feet by saying they haven’t any more. 
The third problem is getting a surrounding 
appropriate for the goods being displayed: soft 
carpets and exotic nymphs suitable for selling 
lingerie would be a wash-out among the motor- 
mowers. And there is the all-important question 
of lighting. 

When Lucy Halford started on Bentalls she 
said the place was very much under-lit, and 
installed spotlights on to particular displays, flat 
panels of light above the merchandise, and an 
entirely different system of lighting hats (to some 
of us, almost complete darkness might suggest 
itself; but it seems that there are more flattering 
ways of lighting them even than that). But she 
did not seem to have found an answer to the 
serious problem that arises when the great wells 
in the shops are filled in and the lighting is 
fluorescent throughout: the question of how to 
match things up in daylight, or in that kinder, 
yellower artificial light that could be described 
as homelight. Miss Halford sees no reason why 
women should not learn to shop without check- 
ing the colours, as apparently they do in the 
States; but until they abolish daylight even in 
summer or home lighting’ also makes one look 
like a sick codfish, this seems to me a limited 
solution. Inside walls are useful for display, and 
if you have rows of fitting rooms along the 
windows the people opposite are going to get an 
unrivalled view of flustered females in petticoats; 





but it surely ought to be possible to have at least 
one patch of daylight per floor; and it would be 
nice if one didn’t have to fall over an ironing- 
board and eight packing cases to get to it. 

Lucy Halford apparently began her design 
career designing brighter pubs for the north of 
England, and left it not only because she finally 
decided she preferred pubs the way they wete, 
but because, in any case, it was the character 
of the barman that made the difference. And she 
still says it is salesgirls more than architecture 
which make the difference in shops. But, if 
only to avoid having to ask the salesgirl for 
directions, we could still do with better signs 
and signposting. B & H’s way of putting upa 
piece of pasteboard in which the word ‘Brassiere’ 
ix flanked by a design of wild herbs in the manner 
of Rex Whistler does not improve the look of 
the store, but it does show you where to aim 
for; and in the superb new Sanderson’s shop, 
costing heavens knows how many millions aad 
an absolute delight to be in, there is not only 
exciting architecture but extremely clear labelling 
as well. 

Sanderson’s and the new John Lewis, however, 
excellent as they are, were built new—which 
presents very different problems from simply 
face-lifting an existing store. One of the troubles 
with these periodic renovations is that they have 
to be done department by department so that the 
work of the store can go on; and they often miss 
out the major rethinking that can provide better 
services as well as better display. 

For example, one of the things that makes 
shopping a misery is the trailing presence of 
parcels, coats, mackintoshes, umbrelias and 
children; and plenty of shoppers long for some- 
where to dump the lot. The question of dumping 
the children presents serious difficulties. Oxford 
Street shops are certain that parents would simply 
leave the kids for the afternoon and go off and 
shop anywhere; Harrods, who are less worried 
by this, have insufficient space that would con- 
form to the LCC regulations for créches. One 
compromise would be a kind of pool of toys in 
the middle of each shopping floor: it would not 
be a dumping ground so much as a temporary 
corral, and the children would still be more or 
less within sight and earshot. 

There are no disadvantages, however, to the 
idea of a left luggage office at the main door, 
except the fact that space is precious and manage- 
ment is reluctant to sacrifice it. I think, all the 
same, that the relief of unloading all the muck 
(they could even issue paper slippers and let us 


get rid of our -aching shoes, as in a Muslim’ 


temple) would attract the shoppers in droves. 
Lucy Halford thinks that telephones are another 
lack in the average British store—and speaking 
as one who has queuéd up successively behind 
debs discussing their trousseaux (Dickins and 
Jones), mothers arguing with daughters about 
blue serge (D. H..Evans), and a dear old lady 
who had finished her shopping and was using 
Liberty’s one telephone to discuss crépe-de-chine 
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from 5.10 to 5.30 pm. I heartily agree. 

Telephones on every floor, a dumping ground 
for children and somewhere to take the weight 
off the feet; possibly, since this is for stream- 
lining and not gastronomy, a machine for issuing 
tea and coffee—in short. a sort of services area 


Consumin g Interest 


Talking 
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around the lift or staircase on each important 
floor, and a main dumping ground at the 
entrance: these are the main things which the 
«customer would like. Or just offer one of the 
Marx Brothers’ motor-bicycles to ride round and 
round on: that would do. 


Turkey 


hi By LESLIE ADRIAN 


t 

4 SOME time ago I wrote 
j about learning: a_lan- 
4 guage at home, with your 


gramophone and a set of 
records. But if you feel 
you would respond better 
to personal, face-to-face 
instruction, and you can 
arrange your life to fit in 
some regular classes, the 
London County Coun- 
cil’s adult education pro- 
i gramme offers, at schools 
and evening institutes all over the city, some 
ifiteresting courses of varying intensity.. All of 
these are listed (although details must be obtained 
from the individual schools) in the LCC’s book- 
let Floodlight, which goes on sale for 6d. late in 
August each year and is rapidly sold out—not 
surprisingly, since it contains some of the most 
riveting information I tave ever seen. (E.g., 
courses in Eiderdown-Making, Palzography, 
Boiler-House Practice, Lip Reading, Heraldry, 
Urban Estate Management, and Rabbits—Care 
and Breeding. 

The once-a-week beginners’ language courses 
given at most evening institutes are very popular 
and likely to be crowded. Although the instruc- 
tors are often excellent, they are probably less 
useful to anyone in a hurry. However, more ard 
more schools are now scheduling relatively inten- 
sive classes. Mr C. E. J. De Leeuw, of the North- 
Western Polytechnic, tells me that he has had 
great success with such courses in five languaces, 
including Russian, which meet two afternoons or 
evenings a week for two hours each. The cos: of 
such a course, for a full three-term 
(September to June), is 35s.. and a conscientious 
student can, with a little extra effort, pass the 
GCE (ordinary level) examination as a result of 
it. But the courses are not aimed at examinations: 
they are basically conversational. 

Several LCC schools offer ‘Tourist Classes’ for 
those already having a common or garden 
familiarity with the more conventional tongues, 
and if you are fairly fluent but need practice, 
‘Advanced Conversation’ once a week can be a 
great deal less dull than it sounds. For instance, 
there is one such class in French at the Stanhope 
Institute (Stanhope Street, Euston Road, NW1), 
under the witty moderation of a Parisienne called 
Mme Elston, which consists of a dozen Belgians. 
Swiss, Greeks, British and Americans 

If. you are really serious and want a reasonable 
facsimile of living in the country whose language 
you wish to learn, the LCC also offers full-time 
courses in several languages. Among them, the 
Holbern College of Law, Languages and Com- 





Session 


merce concentrates particularly on Chinese. Rus- 
sian, and the principal languages of under- 
developed countries. There you could immerse 
yourself in Russian for thirty hours per week 
(£25 for the session), Polish or Hungarian fifteen 
hours per week (£8 10s. for a six-month course), 
or schedules of lesser intensity in any of seven- 
teen modern languages, at lower fees. 

A more relaxed method of immersion is furn- 
ished by The Linguists’ Club (motto: ‘se 
comprendre, c'est la paix’) which not only runs 
regular classes for its members in seven lan- 
guages, but also all sorts of indoor sporting events 
from dances to fencing; art, music and film 
circles and a well-patronised canteen at each 
of its London clubhouses, the major premises 
being a Regency house and garden on Campden 
Hill. The subscription is seven guineas a year 
and members are expected to have an elementary 
knowledge ‘of at least one foreign language. But 
private lessons can be arranged, or brave begin- 
ners can hurl themselves into ‘bilingual pools,’ 
wherein small groups of members desirous of 
learning each other's languages communicate as 
best they can for an hour and a half on Saturday 
or Sunday afternoons. 

The club is a haven for au pair girls on after- 
noons off (there is also a School of English) and 
its corr.dors resound with as many accents as a 
diplomatic dinner. It puts out a small but well- 
produced monthly magazine called The Linguist 
(ls. 6d per issue, 20s. per year posted). The copy 
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I read included the 190th instalment of a regular 
feature called ‘Typical Conversation.’ This one 
dealt with the adjustment of TV sets and 
other relevant, homely details. I was fascinated 
to see how Spanish and Italian, with which | am 
totally unfamiliar, had adjusted themselves to the 
vocabulary of modern technology (e.g., Spanish 
uses the same word—pantalla—for ‘screen’ and 
‘lamp-shade’). 

Views on the Berlitz schools seem to d ffer. 
One enthusiastic and diligent friend of mine told 
me he had dropped his private lessons in mid- 
course because his instructor, aged about seventy, 
spoke his native tongue as if chewing on some par- 
ticularly gristly steak, and was thus entirely un- 
intelligible. The Berlitz system has been publi- 
cised enough to be well known: once you enter 
the classroom for your fifty-five-minute lesson, 
not a word is spoken in anything but the language 
you are learning. Pictures and drawings are some- 
times used, but basically it is the same method by 
which a child learns to talk, adapted to the adult 
mentality. Sample prices: ten private lessons in 
French, German, Spanish or Italian, £6 18s.; 
ten lessons for a group of four, £4 14s. 6d.; ten 
lessons in a class with no more than fifteen 
students, £3. The lessons for two, three or four 
are arranged among friends, not by the school, 
and can be held when and as often as is con- 
venient. Group classes meet regularly twice a 
week in the evenings, and the languages less in 
demand cost a good deal more to study (e.g., ten 
private Russian lessons, £9 18s.). 


+ 


I am as puzzled as ever about Noble Furs, 
Regent Street, whom I recommended, only to 
hear complaints from a colleague who followed 
my advice. Two readers were delighted with their 
service, and one other deeply distressed at their 
cleaning of a good quality Jaeger coat that was . 
not, she said, especially dirty. Similarly, another 
reader writes in praise of Lilliman and Cox, the 
expensive cleaners in-Hanover Square, who once 
made a very seedy job of a white and grey rain- 
coat for us. Dry cleaning seems to be as much 
of a gamble as marriage or the Pools.. 
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Postscript .. . 


I aM not a subscriber to 
Woman's Own, and they 
don’t seem to take it at my 
club. So I must thank a con- 
stant reader for not letting me 
miss the issue dated Septem- 
ber 3, in which there is an 
account of the occasion when ‘Jimmy Drawbell 
was talking to the Queen about Woman’s Own.’ 
(The occasion is described as ‘a special recep- 
tion for some of London’s leading journalists.’ 
It was, in fact, a party to which some 400 repre- 
sentatives of every newspaper, periodical and 
magazine were nominated by such bodies as the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and the 
eriodical Proprietors’ Association.) 

‘Her Majesty was naturally very interested to 
meet our Managing Editor, and is quoted as 
having said, ‘How fascinating it must be to pro- 
duce a magazine like yours.’ To which ‘Jimmy’ 
replied, “Yes, it’s marvellous.’ And he went on 
to mention ‘the difference between magazines 
and newspapers, which he had also edited.’ The 
rest of the article is about ‘the outstanding event 
in journalism which had closely linked us with 
the Palace . . . the wonderful, intimate story of 
the Queen’s childhood and girlhood, by the only 
woman in the world who could tell it’ (and the 
only woman who would, as a former colleague 
of mine once. observed)—‘Marion Crawford, 
affectionately known as “Crawfie” by the Royal 
Family during her. years as governess to the little 
Princesses.’ 
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And I wonder whether our Managing Editor 
explained that one ‘difference between magazines 
and newspapers’ is that some magazines report 
events before they have happened, or that haven’t 
happened, as when Crawfie wrote that ‘the 
bearing and dignity of the Queen at the Troop- 
ing the Colour ceremony at the Horse Guards 
Parade last week caused admiration among the 
spectators,’ adding that ‘Ascot this year had an 
air of enthusiasm about it never seen there 
before’-—both statements in print before the 
Trooping was cancelled, and Ascot postponed. 

‘It was really “Crawfie,”’ says the magazine, 
‘who created today’s world-wide interest in the 
Royal Family.’ I hope the Queen is duly grateful 
for having been brought by her former governess 
out of the obscurity in which she would other- 
wise have languished. And that when Woman's 
Own goes on to say that ‘“Crawfie’s” value as 
a royal ambassador can never properly be esti- 
mated or rewarded,’ she murmurs, ‘No, indeed.’ 

* 

Still, it is something to have made a name that 
has rung as far as County Wicklow. It is from 
there that a correspondent to the Irish Times 
raises his voice against Dennis Arundell’s re- 
vamping of the Sadler’s Wells Merrie England 
to make Queen Elizabeth I the intended victim 
and not, as Edward German and Basil Hood 
made her, the instigator, of the poison plot. 
‘Mutilation of a harmless schoolgirl romp... 
at the behest of necrophilic neo-Crawfieites!’ 
roars Mr. Potter of Co. Wicklow. 

Well, I shouldn’t go so far as to say that, but 
if this really is a bit of belated sucking-up to 
royalty and the royalists, Sadler’s Wells ought 
to look at Covent Garden, where the Royal 
Swedish Opera, in its version of Verdi’s Ballo in 
Maschera, hasn’t minded a bit, in the sacred 
cause of historical accuracy, making their royal 
founder, Gustavus III, into a homosexual, which 
is what he was, and what Verdi meant him to be, 
before Napoleon’s toadies turned him into the 
unlikeliest-named Earl of Warwick I’ve ever 
come across—Riccardo. 

Even absurder is the instance of tactful 
bowdlerisation of The Mastersingers at Covent 
Garden that my col.-ague Bernard Levin recalls. 
It was the first Wagner opera Covent Garden 
had done since before the war (there was an un- 
official ban for the duration on the works of the 
wicked German composer whose music Hitler 
liked so much), and even by 1946 the time was 
not adjudged quite ripe for the last lines of the 
opera (given in English) to be heard in England. 
So Hans Hotter was compelled to sing, instead of 
‘no change will come, to holy German art,’ ‘no 
change will come, to holy native art.’ He sounded 
puzzled, Mr. Levin tells me. 


* 


Some sub-editor or printer owes an apology 
to my native county: when I wrote, last week, 
about the Lancashire cricketers I referred 
(harking back to Francis Thompson’s verses) to 
‘red-rosed run-stealers,’ not ‘red-nosed.’ 


y 
* 

I leave on Monday for three or four days in 
Jerez, to assist, as they say, at the sherry vintage. 
It will be hot, and I was tempted by a display 
of cool-looking rough straw hats in Dunn’s, 
opposite the Savoy—very cheap at only I5s. and, 
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except for gaudily coloured bands, just the job. 
I found one to fit, and asked the salesman 
whether he would change the loudly red-blue- 
black-and-green speckled band for a plain one, 
black or brown. Oh no, sir, he couldn’t do that: 
the band was the feature of the hat. I explained 
that to me the features of the hat were the light- 
ness and the cheapness: the band was an unfpr- 
tunate incidental—no doubt it was madly tn- 
smart of me, but I really would like the band 
changed. In that case, he said, I could have it 
by Monday—this being last Tuesday. I was sorty, 
but Monday would be too late, and I expressed 
surprise that it took six days to change a ribbon. 
But it would have to go back to the factory, said 
the salesman, and it was a question of the 
delivery van’s schedules. (No shopkeeper these 
days seems to have heard of public transport, 
or a boy on a bicycle.) But didn’t they keep spate 
ribbons in the shop? What was the use? came 
the counter-question—they didn’t have any trim- 
mers to put them on. And I recalled that a couple 
of months ago, in Riccione, where I had lost a 
ribbon off a straw hat (that has now been 
superannuated and must be replaced) a girl be- 
hind a counter put a new one on in three minutes, 
stitching a neat bow, without any profit from 
selling a new hat, for the equivalent of sixpene, 
and gave me a smile and a ‘Prego, signor’ into 
the bargain. 
* 

Now that some of the undue fuss over the 
1959 clarets has died away, I. have been talking 
to Saccone and Speed about wines for putting 
down. And I have still not had the evidence on 
which to make up my mind on the 1959s—we 
talked about the 1957s. Let me pass on their 
advice. The best value seems to be among the 
medium-priced wines. For drinking now, they 
recommend Chateau Mercier (8s. 6d.) from the 
Bourg, across the Gironde from the Médec, 
where the greatest clarets come from. The wines 
of the Bourg are vite faits—made for quick 





‘Heard what they're saying about Trafalgar? 
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Ndevelopment—which is why this is ready for 
® drinking so soon. The best buy for its price in 
whole laying-down list of 1957s, one 
* of their experts thinks, is the Chateau Chasse- 
a bourgeois growth of the Médoc, at 
* 11s. 6d. and expected to be ready for drinking 
‘in about two to three years. The Chateau Ducru- 
*Beaucaillou, at 13s., is said to be ‘pretty forward’ 
"and likely. to be ready in four to five years; the 
Chateau Montrose and 
'Chateau Cantemerle, at 14s. 6d. and 15s. respec- 
‘tively, in six to seven years. Mind you, all these 
* wines can be drunk sooner than this, and with 
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them free.) 


pleasure, but this is when they will reach their 
‘best. (Saccone and Speed will give a discount 
of 10 per cent. off these wines if ordered before 
“October 1, and by the dozen, and they will store 


Notice how prices of the classified clarets by 
no means follow the classification: Cantemerle 
is the last wine of the fifth and last growth—it 
costs sixpence more than Montrose and 2s. more 
than Ducru-Beaucaillou, both seconds. Among 
the chateau-bottled wines, Mouton-Rothschild, 
a second, costs more than any first. Indeed, 2s. 
more (30s. 6d. as against 28s. 6d.) in the 1957s, 
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and as much as 88. 6d. a bottle more (37s. 6d. to 
29s.) in the 1959s.-I shall come back to discussing 
the 1959s in a couple of weeks’ time—there’s 
no hurry about putting them down yet. 


All I 


would say to claret-lovers is that they should put 


had any. 


something down: 
London-bottled second growths, such as Mont- 
rose and Ducru-Beaucaillon, in 1949, would have 
paid about 8s. 
now be drinking splendid wine that would cost 
18s. or more a bottle at a wine-merchant’s— 
that is if you could find a wine-merchant that 


those who bought 1947 


6d. a bottle for them, and can 
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. * Classified advertisements must be pre- 


* paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator 

99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 G a 


_APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIAN BROADCASTING 
COMMISSION 


Applications are invited from suitably 
* qualified persons for appoimiment to the 
position of 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
PROGRAMMES) 


Duties.—The successful applicant will be 
ftesponsible to the General Manager for 
directing and supervising A.B.C. programme 
activities in radio, both domestic and over- 
seas,.and in television..in accordance with 
the Commission's programme policies. He 


‘will be required to supervise the overall 


planning and presentation of programmes 
within the limits of available funds and 
facilities; to maintain and improve pro- 
gramme standards; to plan future pro- 
gramme development; to supervise the work 
of programme staff; to prepare budgets and 
control programme ‘expenditure; to develop 
amme ideas and to carry out such 

other duties as may be necessary. 

Qualifications.—This is a senior appoint- 
Ment in the Commission's service and the 
suecessful applicant should have. a good 
educational background and wide experi- 
ence in radio and television programming 
and administration. He should have quali- 
ties of initiative, leadership and imagina- 
tion,. together with a capacity for 
indepéndent judgment and for the assess- 
ment of programme values. 

Satary.—-2A4,175 per annum plus cost of 
living adjustment—at present £A102 per 
annum, 





s.-—-This position is on the per- 
manent staff and applicants should be 
British subjects. Appointment is subject 
te satisfactory’ medical.examination and a 
probationary periom of sit months, after 
which the appointee will be required to con- 
tribute to the Commonwealth Superannua- 
tion Fund or Provident Account. Benefits 
inciudé cumulative sick leave, four weeks’ 
recreation leave pét annum and long service 
leave. 


Appiications.—To the General Manager. , 


Australian Broadcasting Commission, Box 
487, G.P.O., Sydney, New South Wa 
Australia, in an envelope marked “ - 
* dential-Application,” stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience and enclosing, copies 
only of references. 
Closing Date.—21st September, 1960. 





BBC requires full-time _ Accompanis 
Glasgow. Duties include performances 
any description . senuiee on the piano- 
forte; or ‘On-any & rd in — 
which selected candidate ma: proficient 
playing .orchestral Kepbourd 
chaniver music, interludes, 
eitalé or performances aggregatia 
12-mjnutes in the course of a 
gramme. Qualifications: professional 
img, wide éxperience in accompanying work. 
Salary £1,230 (possibly bighet if 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual in- 
crements to £1,580 max, p.a. Requests for 


less than 
le. pro- 
train- 


application forms (enclosing ‘ essed en- 
velope and quoting reserteing G.434 ot) ‘ 
should reach os ents 

casting House, don, W.1, within 


days. 
DO YOU LIKE Books and People? “Centrally 


located bookshop needs assistant le of 


taking charge of 

experience not essential. This is an ideal 
post. for-an intelligent and efficient woman 
capable of assuming responsibility. Write 
fully to Box No. 7128 ‘Spectator.’ 


-ups, lo te ; 





GOVERNMENT OF ADEN 

SENIOR LABOUR OFFICER (between 40 
and 50) required primarily for conciliation 
duties in industrial relations. but_ may be 
called upon to undertake other duties nor- 
mal to an overseas Labour Department. 
Candidates must have sound knowledge and 
experience of industria! relations and Trade 
Union legislation, together with experience 
in mediation and conciliation in industrial 
disputes. Knowledge of typical labour begis- 
lation in an overseas territory with previous 
experience and ability in training subordin- 
ate staff in conciliation and other industrial 
relations work would be an added advan- 
tage. Post on cdéntract terms with gratuity. 
Salary according to experience in e 
#21,042-£2,004 inclusive. Quarters, at low 
rental. Free passages and medical attention. 
Outfit and Children’s Education allowances. 
Tour of service 18-24 months. Low income 
tax. Generous home leave. 

Further particulars and application forms 
from Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office. London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 
132/2/04/A5. Gandidates should state their 
full names when applying. 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY DIVISION of the 
OFFICE 


CENTRAL OF INFORMATION re- 
quire an ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICER (unestablished). Duties include 


performing the calculations required in the 
design of sampling schemes, acquiring both 
a detailed knowledge of the sources 
samples and an appreciation of practical 
sampling problems and using this know- 
ledge in giving clear instructions to th2 
Survey's Field Staff. Applicants must. have 
reached degice Standard in mathematics or 
statistics. Salary according to exp. and 
als. on a scale rising to £1,140. Write, 
giving age and full details to Manager 
(P.E.2172), Ministry of Labour, Proféssienal 
and Executive Register, Atlantic House. 
Farringdon Street, London, EC.4.. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
CTURER IN HISTORY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position in the Department of 
History and Political Science. Applicants 
should have an honours degree in History. 

The salary attached to the position will 
be at the rate of £1,250 per annum, 
by annual increments of £75 to £1,700 per 
annum. 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and 
children. In addition, actual removal ex- 
penses will! be allowed within certain limits. 

Further ‘particulars ‘and information as 
to the method of application are obtainable 
from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 





ry, 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 36 . 


Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 15th October, 1960. 





-allowed for the appointee. 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial var acancies. 


UNIVERSITY oF QUEENSLAND 
University College of Townsville 


Applications are invited fer the position 
PRINCIPAL (to be known as Warden) 

OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
TOWNSVILLE. 

The University of Queensland wil! open 
this new University College on 27th 
February. 1961, to provide initially first-year 
courses in Arts. Science. Engineering, Law. 
Education. . Medicine. Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science. It is expected that 
second-year courses in some Faculties will 
be offered in 1962 and that the range of 
courses will be extended until full degree 
courses are provided. 

The Warden will be the Senior Administra- 
tive and Academic Officer of the Uniyersity 
College. Applicants should hold a higher de- 
gree, preferably a Doctorate, have had ex- 
perience in lecturing at University level, 
and should also possess ability in educa- 
tional administration. 

The salary fer the position will be 


£A4,000 per annum. The Warden will enjoy 
the privileges of superannuation. study 
leave, housing, travel grants and other 
benefits available to the academic staff of 


the University of Queensland. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British..Commonwealth, 36 ‘Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, or from the Regis- 
trar, University of Queensland. Brisbane. 
Queensland, Australia. 

Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 15th September. 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post in the Department of His- 
tory and Political Science. Applicants 
should have an honours degree. A special 
interest in the comparative study of: politi- 


cal institutions or the analysis of politica’™ 


society is desirable, but not essential. 

The salary attached to the position Wil) 
be at the rate of £1.250 per annum. rising 
by annual increments of £75 to £1,700 per 
annum. 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
his wife and 
children. In addition, actual removal ex- 
penses will be allowed within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information-@s 
to the method of application may be ob- 


ed from the Secretary. Association of 


tain 

Universities of the British Commonwesith, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and 

Londen. on 30th September, 1968. 





professional people. 





THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Membership is open to business executives and 7 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar list of 


wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 
of Mr. CYRIL RAY. 
Applications for membership to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
31, Berkeley Street, London W.| 


‘ 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
New Zealand 
JUNIOR LECTURER IN FRENCH 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post in the Department of 
Modern Languages. Applicants should indt- 
cate the branches of French studies in 
which they have special qualifications and 
interests. A good command of spoken French 
is essential. 

The salary will be £900 per amnum. rising 
by annual increments of £50 to £1,100 per 
annum, The initial salary will be deter- 
mined according to the qualifications and 
experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be 
allowed for the appointee, his wife and his 
Gependent children. 

Further particulars and information as 
te the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on 14th October, 1960. 


. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original ‘furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 

2: DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 10th October 


Clas cae and lectures on the Gueaiee 
language. literature and culture. Libvary 
of over 11,000 volumes. Courses at the 


Spanish Universities. For full details apply 
to the Secretary SLOane 8381. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibitions: 
Francis Hayman. R.A. (1708-1776). and 
“Gold and Silver Plate from Goldsmith's 
Hall,” Admission free. Weekdays 10-6. Sun- 
days 2-6, 210 bus from Archway or Golder's 
Green Stations. 

PART ii. ARTISTS OF FAME AND PRO- 
MISE at the LEICESTER GALLERIES. 
Leicester Square. 10-5.30.,Sats. 10-1. 


@ SITUATION 


BRITISH ABSTRACT ART. 1960 
An exhibition exclusively devoted to big 


pictures; over 50 works 
Fully illustrated catalogue. 
R.B.A. Galleries. Suffolk Street. S.W.1. 
2-24 Sept.. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Open ail day 


Saturday. Admission ls. 6d. 


MEETINGS 


HAMPSTEAD PARLIAMENT. Join London's 
oldest Mode) Parliament. New Session begins 
Sept. 14th. Meetings every Wednesday 8 
P.m. Hampstead Town Hall. New members 
and visitors welcome. For details. apply 
P. D. Hunter. 156 Etchingham Park Road, 
N.3. Tel.: FIN 4963. 


PERSONAL 
A CALOTHERM “IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
cleans spectacles and prevents misting 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots photo counters. 
Pocket Size 1s., Treble Size 2s. 
A NEW PHILOSOPHY. practical and per- 
sonal. Box No. 7133. 
AEROPREEN AWARD COMPETITION, 1961. 
lst prize £300. For an upholstered furniture 
design open to designers and students under 
36. Details from Aeropreen, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. hee aa 
GANGER PATIENT 62203. Young Boy (9) 
(whose father has recently started work 
again after prolonged sanatorium treat- 
ment) needs at least two weeks’ holiday in 
country, Can you please help? Old jewellery 
etc., gladly utilised. National Society for 
Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria Street, London, 
8.W.1 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 
} BANKERS 


Gross Assets £2,000,000 t 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
§ deposits for the seventh year in 
) succession, with extra 4% added 
q annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

) Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 | 











CATHERINE AND JOHN GLYN BARTON 
ask those friends who are kind enough to 
come and see them Tuesday evening to note 
that, between 13th and 20th September in- 
clusive, they will be away. They are sorry 
that this arose at very short notice and 
that there has not been time to communt- 
cate direct. OT Ee aes 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, ae collections and gold. 
Tenth edition of glish coins, 9s. 3d. Bul- 
letins, 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland 
Street, Lon¥ion, W.1. Tel.: LAN 3677. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 





- dour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
NEW REGENERA’ TREA 


TIVE 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
ENERA 


C FOR REG 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, -leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim 8t., W.1. MAY 6093. 


REDCLIFFE FESTIVAL CHOIR’ meets 
Thursday, 7.30 and 9.30. Kensington. New 
members welcome. BAY 1780. 
INTER-VARSITY CLUB is a Social, 
Cultural and Athletic organisation for 
young ex-university and professional people 
of sexes. Please write for brochure to 
49 Hugh Street, London, S.W.1. Branches 
also in Birmingham and Manchester. 
TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Story Contest. Easy-to-enter details 
from “The Writers,” 124 New Bond S8t., W.1. 


“WHICH?” helps the shoppers to choose 
wisely by reporting on the value for money 
of goods and services. “Which,"’ is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High 














Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
t niversity, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation. etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, EB.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 











ae Portal Seunce 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Ple1ning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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72 “LEISURE-TIME”’ COURSES 

fm Religions of the World, Philosophy, 

International Affairs, Parliament Weekly, 

Exploring England's Counties, Natural His- 

tory, Gardening, Languages, History of 

London, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, 

Italic Handwriting, Crafts, Cookery (Men), 

Fencing, Photography, Travel—Belgium, 

Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Medau 

Rhythmic Movement, Woodwork (Men and 

Women). Canteen, Common Room and 

Library at the 
MARY WARD SETTLEMENT, 
5-7 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
(EUSton 1816.) 

Courses commence Monday, 26th September. 
ENROLMENT FROM MONDAY, 19th 
SEPTEMBER. Syllabus on application 

to Registrar. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
ship Service for parents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., De- 





grees; Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W..Shaw 
Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 
1894.) 

RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 
Course with individual tutorial help. £3. 
Write Dept. VH7, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 


Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— - 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 - 


Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
—- 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. CHE 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 
¢arbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lngton, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 











THE SPECTATOR, 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert. 2/3d. 1,000. 
Weeks, 47 St. Margaret's, London, 8S.E.4. 





LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. If you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increas- 
ing. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money from your pen. Personal coaching by 
correspondence without time limit. LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. ‘“‘There are 
LSJ students all over the world.” 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. T/85A), Palace Gate, London, 
w.s. 

















YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 


Benefit also from The Writer, plus two | 


practical writing encyclopedias — free! 
Send fer PREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success” (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20. value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 




































Ravel 
STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR 
Prokofiev 

STRING QUARTET NO. 2 IN 

F MAJOR, OP.92 

THE CARMIRELLI QUARTET 
© sx 2231 @ LxtT 5587 


Searle 

SYMPHONY NO. 1, OP. 23 

THE LONDON 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


Seiber 


ELEGY FOR VIOLA AND 

SMALL ORCHESTRA 

Cecil Aronowitz 

with THE LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by MATYAS SEIBER 
THREE FRAGMENTS FROM 

‘A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS 
A YOUNG MAN’ 


A CHAMBER CANTATA 

Peter Pears {Narrator) 

with THE MELOS ENSEMBLE AND 
THE DORIAN SINGERS 

conducted by MATYAS SEIBER 

@ 8x 2232 @ Lx sses 
(Recorded in association with the 
British Council) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON 881% 









SEPTEMBER 9. 19@ 


NU-WAY Miata ty 
Mil-firing + 







SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to meas 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from 


royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, M 
chester 2. 





EPICURE 
FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN WING 
This is an outstanding new American 





of exceptional quality which is oxtremell 


économical. Each tin contains 5-6 pl 

Chicken Wings im a delicious sauce and i 
recommended served with rice or vegetable) 
to your choice. 6 x 30-oz. tins will be sen 
for only 37/6d., c.w.o. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P.. ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER. 


cj 





THIS WEEK AT HARVEYS 
MEURSAULT-CHEVALIERES 
1953 
22/- a bottle 
a 2 warguady for the connotsseur, 
outstanding Meursault from the Sensi 
of M.R. Monnier. ims 
In the Burgundy district few wines are 
yet Domaine-bottled (which is equivale: 
fo the Chateau-bottling of Bordeaux): 
the custom is increasing among 
growers of bottling their greatest wines 
the domaine. These wines are call 
“domaine-bottled’” and the proprietor 
proud to put his name on the label. 
Our authority recommends this Meursaul! 
Chevaliéres for its freshness. -delicacy a 
finesse which is exceptional, and consider 
it worthy to appear on a gourmet’s table. | 
Any selection of six bottles or more 


will be sent free of carriage 
charges. 
Obtainable from your nearest 


Harveys supplier or if you have 
difficulty from: 

JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD.., 
Harvey House, Dept. A, 12 Den- 
mark Street, Bristol. 1. 
or 
Harvey House, Dept. A, 40 King 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


a 
— 


HOUSES 


TO LET FURNISHED, in border country. $ 
beds., 3 public rooms. Mod. Cons., ete. Fish. 
ing, Hunting in vicinity. Oct.-March £8/10/- 
= week. Careful tenants only. Box No, 








ACCOMMODATION 
ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
5 


Share-a-Flat Lid., Piceadilly. W.1. 
HYD 25465 (24 hrs.) 


Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For those who wish in spare time to 
study for an examination with ultimate 
betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 


provides home study courses for 

Certificate of Education, Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels; all Boards, London 
University Entrance requirements, and 
Final examinations for External Degrees 
(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 
B.Mus.), Law, and many other exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust 
with a s' of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 
te PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
ea-_ - 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
] 


BANKERS 
Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
§ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 { 














CATHERINE AND JOHN GLYN BARTON 
ask those friends who are kind enough to 
come and see them Tuesday evening to note 
that, between 13th and 20th September in- 
clusive, they will be away. They are sorry 
that this arose at very short notice and 
that there has not been time to communi- 
cate direct. ‘ BE 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis. — Write for 
appointment. R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 
Tenth edition of English coins, 9s. 3d. Bul- 
letins, 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 65 Great Portland 
Street, Lon#fon, W.1. Tel.: LAN 3677. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 War- 
- dour Street, London, W.1.D.%. 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. ron 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, - leaflets, etc. Sisan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


REDCLIFFE FESTIVAL CHOIR meets 
Thursday, 7.30 and 9.30. Kensington. New 
members welcome. BAY 1780. 
THE INTER-VARSITY CLUB is a Social, 
Cultural and Athletic organisation for 
young ex-university and professional people 
of both sexes. Please write for brochure to 
49 Hugh Street, London, S.W.1. Branches 
also in Birmingham and Manchester. 

TWO HUNDRED PRIZES offered in 3rd 
annual Story Contest. Easy-to-enter details 
from “The Writers,” 124 New Bond St., W.1. 
“WHICH?” helps the shoppers to choose 
wisely by reporting on the value for money 
of goods and services. ‘““Which,"’ is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

















EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export. Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


FREE WY ae yoy ee: 
gook 











Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Ple1ning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Address 
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72 “LEISURE-TIME” COURSES 

fn Religions of the World, Philosophy, 

International Affairs, Parliament Weekly, 

Exploring England's Counties. Natural His- 

tory, Gardening, Languages, History of 

London, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, 

Italic Handwriting, Crafts, Cookery (Men), 

Fencing, Photography, Travel—Belgium, 

Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Medau 

Rhythmic Movement, Woodwork (Men and 

Women). Canteen, Common Room and 

Library at the 
MARY WARD SETTLEMENT, 
5-7 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
(EUSton 1816.) 

Courses commence Monday, 26th September. 
ENROLMENT FROM MONDAY, 19th 
SEPTEMBER. Syllabus on application 

to Registrar. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guardian- 
ship Service for parents abroad. Telephone 
Selsey 2774 (day or night) or_ write The 
Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 
1894.) 

RUSSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 
Course with individual tutorial help. 23. 
Write Dept. VH7, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. 
(Est. 1894.) 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 





Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— - 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 - 


Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
—> 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. CHE 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. 


carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


1,000. 
47 St. Margaret's. London, 8.E.4. 


LITERARY TYPING. Expert. 2/34. 
Weeks, 





LITERARY 

MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER. If you've always meant to write 
BEGIN NOW, for opportunities are increas- 
ing. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money from your pen. Personal coaching by 
correspondence without time limit. LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S8.P.), 19 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. ‘‘There are 
LSJ students all over the world.” 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency. Egremont, Cumberland. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for in- 
teresting free booklet.—The Regent Insti- 
tute (Dept. T/85A). Palace Gate. London, 
w.s. 





YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees training 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer, 

writing encyclopedias — free! 

FREE R.4 “Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success” (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20. value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 


CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106, 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 





Ravel 

STRING QUARTET IN F MAJOR 
Prokofiev 

STRING QUARTET NO. 2 IN 

F MAJOR, OP.92 

THE CARMIRELLI QUARTET 
© Sxt 2231 @ LxtT 5587 


Searle 

SYMPHONY NO. 1, OP. 23 

THE LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Seiber 

ELEGY FOR VIOLA AND 

SMALL ORCHESTRA 

Cecil Aronowitz 

with THE LONDON 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by MATYAS SEIBER 
THREE FRAGMENTS FROM 

‘A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS 
A YOUNG MAN’ 


A CHAMBER CANTATA 

Peter Pears (Narrator) 

with THE MELOS ENSEMBLE AND 
THE DORIAN SINGERS 

conducted by MATYAS SEIBER 

© 8Xxt 2232 @ uxt sses 
(Recorded in association with the 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SBII 


plus two , 


SEPTEMBER 9. 19 


NU-WAY sym. 
©il-firing = 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LTD 
(BOX B206) DROITWICH 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measu 

from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from B 


royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, 
chester 2. 


EPICURE 
FRICASSEE OF CHICKEN WING 
This is an outstanding new American p 
of exceptional quality which is extreme 
economical. Each tin contains 6-6 plum 
Chicken Wings in a delicious sauce and 
meng ee served with rice or vegetab’ 
© your choice. 6 x 30-oz. tins will ‘ 
for only 37/6d., c.w.o. — 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER. 


THIS WEEK AT HARVEYS 
MEURSAULT-CHEVALIERES 
1953 
22/- a bottle 

This is a burgundy for the connoisseur, 
outstanding Meursault from the Domain 
of M.R. Monnier. 
In the Burgundy district few wines are 
yet Domaine-bottled (which is equivales 
fo the Chateau-bottling of Bordeaux); 
the custom is increasing among m 
growers of bottling their greatest wines 
the domaine. These wines are cal 
“domaine-bottled” and the proprietor 
proud to put his name on the label. 
Our authority recommends this Meursaull” 
Chevaliéres for its freshness, -delicacy an 
finesse which is exceptional, and conside: 
it worthy to appear on a gourmet’s table. 

Any selection of six bottles or more 

will be sent free of carriage 

charges. 
Obtainable from your nearest 
Harveys supplier or if you have 
difficulty from: 
JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD., 
Harvey House, Dept. A, 12 Den- 
mark Street, Bristol. 1. 
or 
Harvey House, Dept. A, 40 King 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


HOUSES 


TO LET FURNISHED, in border country. F 
beds., 3 public rooms. Mod. Cons., etc. Fish 
ing, Hunting in vicinity. Oct.-March £8/10/ 
= week. Careful tenants only. Box nq 


+ 
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ACCOMMODATION 


ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients com@ 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) for the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd. 175 Piceadilly. W.1; 
HYD 2546 (24 hrs.) } 


Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE | 
COLLEGE 











For those who wish in spare time to | 
study for an examination with ultimate 

betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 
provides home study courses for General 
Certificate of Education, Ordinary and 
pipeneee Levels; all Boards, London 


miversity Entrance and 
Final examinations for External Degrees 
(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 
B.Mus.), Law, and many other exams. 
The —- is an Educational Trust 
with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. 
* se PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 








BUSton 3221. 
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